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INTRODUCTION 

In recent years, growing knowledge of the critical im- 
portance of early childhood development for lifelong 
learning and growth had led to increased calls for the 
professionalism of early childhood educators, includ- 
ing higher standards for their training and education. 
As part of this renewed attention to professional de- 
velopment, more than half the states have established 
a set of competencies for the early care and education 
(ECE) field, with the goal of assuring that all educators 
of young children have the necessary knowledge and 
skills to meet children's developmental needs. 

blowing from an understanding of the "domains" or 
areas of children's early learning and development, 
competencies focus on what educators need to know 
and be able to do, to demonstrate that they are well- 
rounded and well-prepared to educate and care for 
young children. While no single set of early childhood 
educator competencies has been adopted universally 
in the United States, broad agreement is emerging. 
Competencies are increasingly seen as a cornerstone 
of assuring professionalism and stability for the early 
care and education workforce. 

To date, according to the National Child Care Infor- 
mation Center (http://nccic.acf.hhs.gov), 26 states 
have undertaken some kind of process to define early 
childhood educator competencies. The motivations 
for doing so have varied. Competencies have served 
as a basis for creating more coherent ECE training and 
education systems, clearer career ladders, and/or ECE 
teacher/ provider registries that document and coordi- 
nate professional growth. Some states also specifically 
link their early childhood educator competencies to 
learning standards or guidelines for young children. 
Ideally, competencies serve to inform all aspects of a 
state's ECE professional development system. 

About This Project 

By request from Eirst 5 California, and with support from 
the David and Lucile Packard Eoundation, the Center for 
the Study of Child Care Employment was charged with 
conducting a three-stage project in 2007 on early child- 
hood educator competencies. We use the term "educa- 
tor" in order to be as inclusive as possible of all practi- 
tioners in the ECE field, including center-based teachers, 
home-based providers, and program administrators, at 
aU levels of training, education and experience. 



The three stages of the project have been the following: 

• An extensive literature review to examine the cur- 
rent "state of the art" and best practices across the 
United States for developing such competencies; 

• A statewide input process to solicit feedback as 
broadly as possible from California's early care 
and education field on the appropriate structure 
and content for early childhood educator compe- 
tencies for our state; 

• Preparation of this final report, reflecting input 
from California's ECE field, for Eirst 5 California 
and the Child Development Division, California 
Department of Education (CDD/ CDE). 

We emphasize that this project has not been an effort 
to develop early childhood educator competencies 
ourselves, but rather to conduct background research 
in order to best inform CDD /CDE about relevant 
groundwork that has already been completed by other 
states and national organizations. It is fortunate that 
California does not need to start an ECE competen- 
cies process from zero, since a great deal of significant, 
successful work has already been done. Eor our public 
input process, we strived to identify a representative 
sampling of the current best thinking from around the 
country in defining what excellent ECE practitioners 
should know and be able to do. 

Our public input process included an online presenta- 
tion and survey form, available from July 15 to Octo- 
ber 1, 2007, to receive feedback from individuals, and 
a series of seven stakeholder meetings in August and 
September 2007 to receive feedback from organiza- 
tions. 

Other Early Childhood Educator Projects in 
California 

The foremost previous effort in California to develop 
early childhood educator competencies came with 
the creation of the Child Development Permit Matrix 
(http://www.childdevelopment.org/cs/cdtc/print/ 
htdocs/links.htm). In 1999, the Advancing Careers 
in Child Development project at Pacific Oaks College 
released a brief set of Competencies for the Various 
Levels of the Child Development Permit, linked to the 
six Permit Matrix job titles: assistant, associate teacher, 
teacher, master teacher, site supervisor, and program 
director. Our current project is an effort to expand on 
this groundbreaking work. 
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Our project has also sought to enhance and coordinate 
with the following related efforts underway in Califor- 
nia: 

• California Community Colleges' Early Child- 
hood Curriculum Alignment Project (CCCECAP, 
http://www.cccece.com/idl8.html), developing 
a standardized, statewide, 24-unit core program 
of study for early childhood educators at the com- 
munity college level. 

• The Project for Integrated Preparation for Early 
Development, Care and Education (IPEDCE), a 
similar alignment project led by California State 
University faculty, to develop a standardized, 
statewide upper-division core program of study 
for early childhood educators. 

• The California Preschool Learning Eoundations 
(http : / / WWW .cde. ca. gov / sp / cd / re / psfounda- 
tions.asp), a research-based effort by the Child 
Development Division, California Department of 
Education, to describe the knowledge and skills 
that most children ages 3-5 can be expected to 
exhibit, indicating healthy development and suc- 
cessful movement toward school readiness. 

• The CDE/ECE Eaculty Initiative (http://www. 
wested.org/facultyinitiative/), a project to align 
and integrate key CDE/CDD materials and ini- 
tiatives with core early childhood education cur- 
riculum of the California Community College 
(CCC) and the California State University (CSU) 
systems. These materials include the following: 

» The Desired Results Developmental Profile-Re- 
vised 

» The Prekindergarten Learning and Development 
Guidelines 

» Preschool English Learners: Principles and Prac- 
tices to Promote Language, Literacy, and Learn- 
ing - Resource Guide. 

Our Research 

Our literature review has sought to include all major 
efforts by states and national organizations to develop 
a set of early childhood educator competencies. After 
a preliminary scan of the 26 states listed by the Na- 
tional Child Care Information Center as having done 
such work, we narrowed our in-depth research to nine 
states that had carried out the most recent and exten- 
sive processes in developing ECE competencies. These 
states are: 



• Illinois (http://www.ilgateways.com/creden- 
tials/CPK.aspx) 

• Kansas and Missouri (competencies developed 
jointly by neighboring states) (http://www.kac- 
crra.org/ story_files/203/203_ss_filel.pdf, or 
http:/ / WWW. openinitiative.org/ cor e_over view, 
htm) 

• Kentucky (http://www.education.ky.gov/KDE/ 
Instructional-i- Resources / Early -i-Childhood-i-Dev 
elopment/Professional-i-Development.htm) 

• Nevada (http://www.nevada-registry.org/ 
CoreCompetenciesEINALforWebsiteandDown- 
load3.5. 07.pdf) 

• New Jersey (http://www.state.nj.us/education/ 
ece/) 

• New Mexico (http://www.newmexicokids.org/ 
Educators/) 

• New York (http://www.earlychildhood.org/ 
pdfs / CoreBody.pdf) 

• Pennsylvania (http://www.pakeys.org/docs / 
cbk.pdf) 

• West Virginia (http://www.wvearlychildhood. 
org/CoreCompetencies.pdf) 

We also reviewed relevant work by the National Asso- 
ciation for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC), 
and the National Board of Professional Teaching Stan- 
dards (NBPTS): 

• Preparing Early Ghildhood Professionals: NAEYG's 
Standards for Programs (Washington, DC: National 
Association for the Education of Young Children, 
2003; Marilou Hyson, Editor). While it does not 
define early educator competencies per se, this 
document defines student learning outcomes for 
ECE teacher education programs at the associate, 
bachelor's, and advanced degree levels, and it has 
served to inform a number of states in defining 
their ECE competencies. 

• NBPTS Early Ghildhood/Generalist Standards (Ar- 
lington, VA: National Board of Professional Teach- 
ing Standards; http://www.nbpts.org). While 
these are linked to a specific, voluntary certification 
system that is not widely used by educators at the 
pre-elementary-school level in California or in most 
states, these Early Childhood /Generalist Standards 
are the foremost national effort thus far to define 
competencies for early childhood educators. 

We were particularly interested in states that explicitly 
link teacher competencies with learning guidelines for 
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children, since CDD/CDE has developed Preschool 
Learning Foundations for California, released in Janu- 
ary 2008 (available at http://www.cde.ca.gov/sp/ 
cd/re/psfoundations.asp), and is now developing 
Infant/Toddler Learning and Development Founda- 
tions. These states include Illinois, Nevada, Pennsyl- 
vania, and West Virginia. 

We also sought out models that divided ECE educa- 
tor competencies into the clearest, simplest categories, 
and that used the clearest, most practitioner-friendly 
presentation, with a minimum of repetition or redun- 
dancy — while recognizing that there are interconnec- 
tions and overlaps among the categories of knowledge 
and skill. 

In addition, since no two states have been entirely the 
same in their approach to developing early childhood 
educator competencies, it was necessary for us to make 
a series of choices in order to present this material for 
public review. The first section of our online survey, 
and the opening segment of our public meetings, so- 
licited input about three general questions: 

• How many domains or areas of competency should 
be used? 

• How many levels of competency should be de- 
fined? 

• What age group(s) of children should early child- 
hood educator competencies encompass? 

Further, we sought to pay particular attention to the 
diversity of California's young children in terms of 
culture, language, and ability or disability. Wherever 
possible, we included language from other states or 
organizations that specifically described competencies 
in working with children and families from a variety 
of cultures, children who are dual language learners, 
and children with special needs. We also repeatedly 
asked for input on whether this language was suffi- 
ciently descriptive and comprehensive, or needed to 
be developed further in California. 

Finally, we must note that questions of policy and process 
were often raised in the course of our public meetings 
and in response to our online survey, although these 
were not the focus of our research. We repeatedly ad- 
vised constituents that we were focusing on the appro- 
priate content and structure of ECE competencies them- 
selves, but that we would raise such questions in our 
final report. We most frequently heard questions about: 



• How, and by whom, ECE competencies were go- 
ing to be developed, implemented, and used in 
California; 

• How educator competency would be measured 
and evaluated; 

• What changes would take place in California's 
ECE professional development. Child Develop- 
ment Permit Matrix, and credentialing systems; 

• What parallel processes within higher education 
would also be undertaken to assure that early 
childhood educators attain competency, such as 
the expansion of programs and course offerings, 
improved course alignment and transferability, 
and greater student support for accessing educa- 
tion and meeting new educational requirements; 

• What resources would be available for ECE pro- 
grams and educators in order to meet new com- 
petency standards, and to attract, compensate, 
and retain a well-qualified workforce; and 

• What avenues for ongoing review and input from 
the ECE field would be available as competences 
were developed in our state. 

While all of these were areas of strong, and sometimes 
heated, concern, we continually returned the focus of 
our input discussions to participants' views on the ide- 
al structure and content of competencies themselves. 

Online Input 

The first part of our statewide input process was an 
online survey posted at the CSCCE web site, available 
from July 15 to October 1, 2007. The survey was widely 
advertised through our email distribution list, as well 
as the lists of statewide organizations such as the First 
5 Association and the California Child Care Resource 
and Referral Network. 

To allow respondents to offer as much or as little feed- 
back as they chose, we divided the online survey into 
separate sections for the various domains of educator 
competency. It was not necessary to review the entire 
competencies document; rather, respondents could 
choose which domains they were most interested in or 
felt most qualified to comment on. For each domain, 
we presented the language that one or more states had 
developed, and offered the opportunity to comment on 
it. For each domain, we also posed several open-ended 
questions, providing a space where respondents could 
post brief answers. 
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Respondents were also able to give more global input 
on the three general questions about competencies, 
stating their preferences among different ways to de- 
fine and separate the domains; different ways to define 
competency levels; and the age group of children that 
ECE competencies should cover. 

Participation in the survey was entirely anonymous. 
We asked respondents to name their county of resi- 
dence and to state their professional role, but it was 
not necessary to provide a name or other identifying 
information, although many chose to do so. Those 
who wished to receive further updates about the proj- 
ect could also provide an e-mail address, and most re- 
spondents did so. 

On October 1, 2007, when the online process officially 
closed, 129 participants had answered at least one por- 
tion of the survey. To analyze the online survey data, 
we conducted frequencies for the close-ended ques- 
tions, using SPSS (Statistical Package for the Social Sci- 
ences) 14.0. This procedure indicated how many peo- 
ple, and what percentage of respondents, answered 
each question a particular way. We also reviewed the 
full text of answers to the open-ended questions, and 
in our discussion below of the eight domains of com- 
petency, we have summarized and aggregated these 
responses with the input we received during the pub- 
lic meetings. 

Public Meetings 

Prom August 15 to September 17, 2007, we conducted 
a series of seven public input meetings. Pour of these 
were targeted to particular constituencies, and three 
were open to all interested parties. Invitations for the 
general meetings were circulated widely through our 
email distribution list, and publicized by a variety of 
other organizations to their memberships. We were 
extremely gratified by the high level of interest in this 
project, and consistently received very positive feed- 
back about the tone, structure, and helpfulness of the 
meetings. 

At the beginning of this project, and even at the be- 
ginning of some of our public input meetings, it was 
interesting to observe that constituents in the ECE field 
often approached the project somewhat defensively, 
wondering what its goals were, how it was going to 
play out in terms of policy, and whether CSCCE itself 
was charged with actually developing ECE competen- 



cies for California. Once they understood, however, 
that we truly were seeking open-ended input from 
them, and had no attachment to any particular ap- 
proach, we consistently received thoughtful, engaged 
discussion of some very challenging and complicated 
issues around how to conceptualize, describe, and im- 
plement teacher competencies in the ECE field. 

The greatest challenge at the input meetings, still, was 
the need to encourage a number of participants to 
think beyond the "status quo" — particularly the cur- 
rent structure of California's higher education and 
professional development systems. Some felt much 
freer than others to envision new possibilities; this will 
clearly remain a challenge as CDE's effort to actually 
develop competencies is set in motion. 

We were pleased and surprised to see how many par- 
ticipants were interested and willing enough to put 
considerable time into reading our document carefully 
in advance of the input meetings. Their discussions, as 
well as the online survey responses we received, have 
indicated high interest in the ECE field in the issues 
raised by this project. 

A total of 181 participants attended the seven meet- 
ings. Locations and attendance were as follows: 

August 15: California County Superintendents 
Educational Services Association (CCSESA), 
Sacramento: 44 in attendance 

August 16: General meeting, Sacramento: 

10 in attendance 

August 21: General meeting, Burbank: 

24 in attendance 

August 28: General meeting, San Leandro: 

23 in attendance 

August 30: Comprehensive Approaches to 
Raising Educational Standards (CARES), 

San Leandro: 40 in attendance 

September 7: Representatives of ECE-Related 
Programs at Institutions of Higher Education, 
San Leandro: 30 in attendance 

September 17: County representatives of 
Power of Preschool programs, 

Oakland: 10 in attendance 

Most were five-hour meetings, while the CCSESA and 
CARES meetings lasted four hours, because of the par- 
ticular time constraints of those organizations. Two of 
the meetings, on August 16 and September 17, were 
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small enough that we were able to meet as one group. 
For the others, participants were able to choose among 
two to four domains for discussion in each of sever- 
al 45-minute periods. All participants at all meetings 
discussed the three general issues regarding how to 
define levels of competency, domains of competency, 
and relevant age groups of children. 

All sessions were recorded and transcribed, with the 
assistance of Ubiqus, Inc. We then reviewed and sum- 
marized the discussions captured in these transcripts, 
and have incorporated these summaries with the on- 
line feedback in our discussion below of the eight do- 
mains of competency. 

Key Informant Interviews 

Finally, we conducted interviews with key informants 
who had been actively involved in statewide processes 
to develop ECE competencies in the states of Nevada, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. We asked about the 
kind of process each state had undertaken to develop 
competencies; how this process related to other rele- 
vant efforts in that state (e.g., early learning guidelines 
for children, teacher credentialing, or higher education 
reform); and lessons learned. Interviewees included: 

• Nevada: Joanne Everts, Director of Early Care and 
Education, Washoe County, and Shelley Nye, 
Program Coordinator, Nevada Registry 

• Pennsylvania: Deb Mathias, Office of Child Devel- 
opment and Early Learning, Gail Nourse, Direc- 
tor, Pennsylvania Keys, and Sue Mitchell, Early 
Learning Bureau, Division of Professional Devel- 
opment and Standards 

• West Virginia: Melanie Clark, West Virginia De- 
partment of Health and Human Resources, Divi- 
sion of Early Care and Education. 

Information from these interviews is included at the 
end of this report. 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATOR 
COMPETENCIES: THREE GENERAL 
ISSUES 

As we pursued our research of the ways in which other 
states and organizations had developed and structured 
competencies for early childhood educators, we quick- 
ly saw that three general content-related issues were 
emerging, and we were eager to receive feedback from 
constituents about how they felt California should 
proceed in its own competencies process. These issues 
were: 

1. How should the levels of early childhood educa- 
tor competency be defined — for example, by job 
category, by stage of one's career, or by formal 



education? Further, how many levels should be 
defined? 

2. How should the domains of early childhood 
educator competency be defined and catego- 
rized, and how many should there be? 

3. What age group of children should be encom- 
passed in the definition of early childhood edu- 
cator competency? 

For each question, we provided detailed examples 
from a variety of other states, and asked online respon- 
dents and meeting participants to comment. 

1. Defining the Levels of Educator Competency 

States have defined and numbered the levels of early 
childhood educator competency in a variety of ways. We 



State 


Document 


Levels of Competency 


California 


Competencies for the Various 
Leveis of the Chiid 
Deveiopment Permit (1 999) 


Six levels, to match six levels or job titles 
on the Child Development Permit Matrix: 

1 . Assistant 

2. Associate Teacher 

3. Teacher 

4. Master Teacher 

5. Site Supervisor 

6. Program Director 


Illinois 


Party Chitdhood Career 
Lattice Core Content (2006) 


Competencies not divided into more than 
one level. 


Kansas/Missouri 
(developed jointly 
by neighboring 
states) 


Core Competencies for Party 
Care and education 
Professionais (2001 ) 


Five levels: 

1 . New to early care and education field, 
with minimal specialized 
training/education. 

2. Child Development Associate 
credential, certificate in child 
development, or equivalent 
training/education. 

3. Associate degree in early childhood 
education or child development 
(EC E/CD). 

4. Bachelor’s degree in ECE/CD. 

5. Advanced degree in ECE/CD. 


Kentucky 


Party Chitdhood Core Content 
(Revised, 2004) 


Five levels: 

1 . Initial level, including entry into field 
and Commonwealth Child Care 
Credential 

2. Child Development Associate 
credential 

3. Associate degree 

4. Bachelor’s degree 

5. Above bachelor’s degree 


Nevada 


Core Knowtedge Areas and 
Core Competencies for Party 
Care and education 
Professionais (2007) 


Three levels: 

1. Beginning 

2. Intermediate 

3. Advanced* 
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State 


Document 


Levels of Competency 


New Jersey 


New Jersey Professional 


Six levels: 




Development Center for Early 


1 . Aide or paraprofessional; Entry-level 




Care and Education, Core 


position in the field 




Knowledge and Competency 


2. Assistant teacher: Holds a Child 




Areas (2001) 


Development Associate credential or 
is a Certified Childcare Professional, 
and has experience working with 
children. 

3. Associate teacher: Associate degree 
or some formal coursework in early 
childhood education. 

4. Classroom teacher: Bachelor’s degree 
in education or a P-3 endorsement. 

5. Master teacher: Master’s degree and 
a minimum of three years’ teaching 
experience. 

6. Leadership: Master’s degree, 
extensive experience in working with 
young children, and in supervision of 
others. 


New Mexico 


Common Core Content and 


Three levels: 




Areas of Specialization 


1 . Entry level 




(2002) 


2. Certificate/ Associate degree 

3. Bachelor’s degree 


New York 


The New York State Early 


Three levels: 




Care and Education Core 


1 . Entry level 




Body of Knowledge 


2. Intermediate 




Framework (Second edition, 
2001) 


3. Advanced 


Pennsylvania 


Core Body of Knowledge for 
Early Childhood and School- 
Age Practitioners (Revised, 
2006) 


Three levels, not labeled. 


West Virginia 


Core Knowledge and Core 


Competencies organized into Tier 1, Tier II, 




Competencies for Early Care 
and Education Professionals 
(2004) 


and Tier III.** 



* Nevada notes that these three levels are meant to describe “a continuum of growth that occurs over time 
through formal education, training and experience.” The state’s ECE Professional Career Ladder System 
defines seven levels, from entry level through doctorate. 

** West Virginia’s three tiers “establish a continuum of learning from entry level skills to an advanced level 
of academic preparation and varied experience.” The state’s STARS Career Pathway includes eight levels, 
from high school/entry level to an advanced degree. 



asked participants in the online survey and public meet- 
ings to comment on these definitions and categories. 

In our public meetings, we found rather broad agree- 
ment that the three primary ways of defining levels of 
competency — by stage of career, by job category, and 
by education — are not mutually exclusive, and may 
not be sufficient in themselves. Meeting participants 
frequently wanted to see competencies categorized by 
a combination of factors, such as job category plus edu- 



cation (as in the New Jersey model), job category plus 
experience, or experience plus education. As one par- 
ticipant observed, "A person could have an associate 
degree and have been working in the field for 18 years, 
and have very different competencies from someone 
who is 20 years old, with a bachelor's degree, but 
doesn't have any experience." Another noted, "There 
are pluses in all three approaches, but it's a matter of 
how you end up assessing competency; neither a job 
title, nor an amount of experience, nor a degree or cer- 
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tification, is a guarantee of competency in and of itself. 
It's not just about degrees, or experience, but about 
performance — such as, education plus the demonstra- 
tion of competency." Yet another noted, "There are 
so many entry points in this field that the term 'entry 
level' is unclear." 

One frequent suggestion was to embed career stages 
within different job titles — for example, setting compe- 
tencies for beginning, mid-career, and advanced teach- 
ers or directors. In one meeting, an especially well-pre- 
pared participant came in with a chart that outlined a 
continuum from "foundational or entry," to "career," to 
a "leadership or advanced" level, in which one would 
also progress from 6-12 college units to a master's de- 
gree or beyond, and from a Child Development Permit 
toward earning an Early Learning Credential. In addi- 
tion to this, she suggested, there would be room along 
the foundational-to-advanced continuum for various 
specialists within the field, in such areas as infant/ tod- 
dler care, preschool, bilingual education, school-age 
care, and working with children with special needs. 

When asked to choose only one of the three approach- 
es, however — particularly in the online survey, which 
left less room for nuanced answers — respondents most 
often chose "job category" as the best way to define 
levels of competency, citing California's Child Devel- 
opment Permit Matrix. In the online survey, 48 per- 
cent of respondents chose this option, followed by 36 
percent for "education" (as in Kansas /Missouri and 
New Mexico) and 15 percent for "stage of career" (as 
in Nevada, New York, and West Virginia). Similarly, a 
number of respondents in the public meetings (but not 
a clear majority) felt that the Permit Matrix's linkages 
between levels and job titles made the most sense, and 
had been a reasonably workable and clear system. 

Many respondents also noted that — especially if they 
are to be arranged by job category — competencies must 
be clearly relevant for and inclusive of family child care 
providers. We often heard that other states' treatments 
of competencies were far too center-oriented, and that 
home-based providers did not have a clear place on 
the current Child Development Permit Matrix. 

Further, we asked how many levels of competency 
should be defined for early childhood educators. Again, 
we found no clear agreement. While many liked the 
"clarity," "simplicity" or "conciseness" of three levels, 
three struck a significant number of others as insuffi- 



cient. For many, this was related to being accustomed 
to California's six-level Permit Matrix. Conversely, 
others found six levels "cumbersome" or "impracti- 
cal." A number of respondents felt that the number of 
levels of the Matrix could be reduced — for example, by 
eliminating the six-unit, licensing-based entry level as 
being too rudimentary, and/or by dropping the Site 
Supervisor level. Still others noted the limitations of 
the Matrix at the upper level: over 50 percent of child 
care center teachers alone have attained more educa- 
tion than required by the highest level, with no further 
categories to encourage or recognize advancement. 

One meeting participant said, "When I first saw the 
survey online, I thought, 'Of course, the more cate- 
gories or levels the better, because it's more precise.' 
But as I went through and saw that many states had 
set three levels, such as beginning, intermediate and 
advanced, it actually convinced me that there was 
enough flexibility within those three, and it would be 
much easier. So I did a 180-degree switch, based on the 
examples provided." Others agreed that within three 
levels, there could be room for layering according to 
various considerations such as experience, education, 
or specialist teaching areas. As one participant said, 
"Less is more: create fewer categories with more room 
within them." She drew a parallel to the categories of 
assistant, associate and full professor in higher educa- 
tion: "While there is room for a lot of variation within 
these categories, there are also pretty clear standards 
and responsibilities within each of these levels, regard- 
ing what you're expected to do to move from one to 
the next." 

In the online survey, respondents heavily favored a 
greater number of levels, with 35 percent recommend- 
ing six or more levels, 51 percent recommending four 
or five, and only two percent recommending three. The 
most heavily favored state models were California's 
Child Development Permit Matrix, and New Jersey's 
system, both with six levels. 

2. Defining the Domains of Educator Competency 

States have also defined and categorized the domains 
or areas of early childhood educator competency in 
various ways. Again, we asked participants in the on- 
line survey and public meetings to comment on these 
definitions and categories. 

At our public meetings, and in the online survey, we 
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Early Childhood Educator Competencies: A Comparison of State Definitions of Competency Domains 
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found broad satisfaction with the list of eight domains 
that we had created for the purposes of our online and 
public-meeting presentations, as being reasonably in- 
clusive. Eighty-one percent of online respondents ap- 
proved the list. We also found wide agreement that the 
current set of only five domains of competency for the 
Child Development Permit Matrix was insufficient, 
compared to those developed more recently by other 
states. 

Further, we repeatedly heard the suggestion that fre- 
quent cross-referencing between domains would be 
useful in any competencies document developed in 
California, to underscore the fact that these domains 
are interrelated and that divisions between them are 
somewhat artificial. For example, one could note un- 
der "Child Growth and Development" that the topic 
of social-emotional development is treated in more 
depth under the domain of "Positive Interactions and 
Guidance." We also heard often that it was better to err 
on the side of repeating certain competencies in more 
than one place in the document than to underempha- 
size them. 

Instead, most discussion of this question focused on 
several large areas that to many respondents seemed 
to be missing from, or treated insufficiently in, most 
states' presentation of ECE competencies, namely: 

• dual language learning, 

• cultural diversity, and 

• children with special needs. 

Many participants argued forcefully that each of these 
issues should be developed in detail as separate do- 
mains of competency, in order to emphasize their im- 
portance. Although none of the states or organizations 
under review had done so in developing their compe- 
tencies, we heard frequently that it would be appropri- 
ate and highly desirable for California to break new 
ground in this regard, given its unparalleled diversity. 

Yet we also found wide agreement that these topics, 
even if they became separate domains, should also be 
addressed, or "embedded," within the treatment of all 
the domains, at all levels of competency. As one par- 
ticipant said, "Having a separate domain or college 
course for 'Fanguage and Culture' or 'Special Needs' is 
not an excuse for not embedding these issues in other 
domains, too — in the way we talk about child develop- 
ment, or working with families, or the curriculum, or 



health and nutrition. They can't be said too often." 
Many emphasized, too, that an understanding of Eng- 
lish language development, special needs, culture, 
cultural diversity, and becoming culturally competent 
should not be relegated only to mid-career or advanced 
levels of competency; instead, these are core founda- 
tional skills that should be developed at the early stages 
of one's professional career and broadened over time. 

3. Defining the Age Group of Children Served 

For our third general question, we asked participants in 
the online survey and the public meetings to comment on 
their preferences for the age groups of children that early 
childhood educator competencies should encompass. 

While there was no strong consensus on this point, the 
public meeting groups most often favored the age range 
of birth to eight, given the growing emphasis in the re- 
search literature, in the work of the National Associa- 
tion for the Education of Young Children (NAEYC), 
and in pre-K and elementary education policy, on this 
continuum of development between the earliest years 
and the primary grades of elementary school. One 
area of full agreement was that the years from birth 
to three must be included, rather than establishing a 
set of competencies only for preschool or for pre-K-to- 
Grade-3 education. 

Many, however, also favored encompassing children 
from birth to 12 in ECE competencies, to emphasize 
the importance of school-age programs, and the links 
between such programs and the rest of the early educa- 
tion field, especially when they are housed within the 
same centers or organizations. Some also mentioned 
the broad age ranges that are commonly found in fam- 
ily child care programs. Yet some argued that age 12 
could no longer be considered "early" in a child's de- 
velopment, and many feared that birth to 12 would 
be too broad a range in which to expect an educator 
to achieve real competency — that content and knowl- 
edge, as one said, would end up getting "watered 
down." Some even felt this way about "birth to eight," 
favoring "birth to five" instead. 

One common argument against a "birth to five" fo- 
cus was that it would be too professionally limiting 
for educators to establish competency only within this 
age span, rather than to include a linkage to the early 
grades. In some discussion groups, "birth to eight" 
came to seem the most reasonable choice overall, partly 
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as a compromise position between "birth to five" and 
"birth to 12." One group suggested establishing "birth 
to eight" as the overall focus, but with additional con- 
sideration of competencies for school-age care and for 
mixed-age groups in family child care, as had been 
done in Pennsylvania's model. 

In the online survey, no single choice gained promi- 
nence, with 24 percent favoring "birth to eight," 20 
percent favoring "birth to five," 20 percent favoring 
the broad category of "all children in ECE programs," 
and 17 percent favoring "birth to eight" plus school- 
age programs for children up to age 12. 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATOR 
COMPETENCIES: EIGHT DOMAINS 



1. Child Growth and Development 

This domain is intended to serve as a benchmark for 
early childhood educators' knowledge and skill re- 
lated to the ways in which young children grow, de- 
velop and learn. Repeatedly, the states we reviewed 
highlighted certain key aspects of child growth and 
development that educators should understand thor- 
oughly: 

• The various domains of children's growth and 
development — cognitive, physical, social-emo- 
tional, linguistic, and so on — are interrelated and 
interdependent, especially in the earliest years. 

• Child growth and development is sequential. 

• Child growth and development happens within 
a continuum — i.e., individual children develop 
differently, at their own pace, and some children 
experience delays in development, or have spe- 
cial needs. 

• Play has a central importance in child growth 
and development. 

• A child's relationships — with family, with peers, 
and with other caring adults — are key to healthy 
growth and development. 

Title and Scope of This Domain 

At the public meetings, and in the online survey, we 
asked for comments about the name of this domain, 
and what it should encompass. 

Most respondents strongly favored using the name 
"Child Growth and Development" for this domain, for 
several reasons. Some noted that the term was com- 
patible with current language used in California for 
licensing, the Child Development Permit Matrix, and 
college course offerings. For many, the term "Human 
Growth and Development," encompassing the entire 
life span, was too broad a spectrum, and many felt it 
was unrealistic to expect early educators to achieve 
competency in such areas as adolescent or adult de- 
velopment. While at least one state (New Mexico) has 
added "Learning" to the title of this domain, this ap- 
proach was not generally favored; most preferred to 
keep the focus on learning in other domains. 



Others, however, emphasized that since adult interac- 
tions — among teaching and administrative staff, with 
parents and families, and with others in the commu- 
nity — are a significant part of an early educator's job, a 
knowledge of adult development, adult learning, and 
communication styles is also vital. Still, most felt that 
competencies related to these matters could fit more 
appropriately into other domains — particularly "Fam- 
ily and Community" — and that it was good to keep the 
focus of "Child Growth and Development" clear and 
simple. 

We also noted that some states have included within 
this domain some discussion of competencies related 
to the planning of learning environments and curric- 
ulum, in order to promote child development. While 
these areas are, of course, interrelated, we asked for 
comment about how they should best be categorized. 
Most respondents, while recognizing the interconnec- 
tions between child growth and development, and 
learning environments and curriculum, strongly fa- 
vored keeping these areas divided into two separate 
but related domains. Some described the difference 
between these two areas as one of theory vs. practice: 
a theoretical knowledge of growth and development 
is the basis of putting developmentally appropriate 
learning environments and curriculum into practice. 

Others noted some value in keeping the two areas 
linked. As one person remarked, "A beginning teach- 
er, especially, needs to see the link between the two in 
order to set up better learning environments for each 
specific stage of development." Another said, "Hav- 
ing repeated references across the domains, like in 
Nevada's model, is useful for reinforcing theory with 
real-world application." 

Performance Areas 

States have divided the "Child Growth and Develop- 
ment" domain into different sub-categories or "perfor- 
mance areas." Five examples are provided in the chart 
below. The online survey form, and the public meeting 
format, allowed participants to comment on these cat- 
egories. 

Respondents often favored the categories offered by 
Nevada as being appropriately broad and clear, while 
also appreciating the more descriptive language used 
by Pennsylvania (e.g., its mention of children's indi- 
vidual differences). 
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Child Growth and Development: Performance Areas 



Nevada 


Pennsylvania 


Illinois 


Kentucky 


West Virginia 


Developmental 

Domains 


Interdependence of 
aspects of 
development and 
learning 


Uses knowledge of 
child development 
and learning, 
prenatal-age 8, to 
develop and provide 
a developmentally, 
culturally, and 
Individually 
appropriate 
teachIng/learnIng 
environment. 


Knowledge of 
Theory and 
Development 


Characteristics 
and needs of 
young children 


Developmental 
Stages and 
Milestones 


Growth, 

development and 
learning are 
sequential; children 
develop and learn 
at different rates & 
In various ways 


Recognizes and 
Interprets behavioral 
signals of typical and 
atypical development 
and learning (birth to 
age 8). 


Application of 
Theory and 
Development 


Multiple 
Influences on 
development 
and learning 


Development 
Through Play 


Play provides the 
opportunity to grow 
and learn 






Learning 
environments 
that support 
development 


Individual 
Needs and 
Differences 


Families are the 
first and most 
enduring teachers 








Children with 
Identified 
Special Needs 


Importance of 
positive, nurturing 
environments, 
mutual respect 
among adults and 
children 








Effects of 

Cultural 

Differences 


Importance of 
effective 
communication 
among children 
and adults 










Additional aspects 
of middle childhood 
development 









Some felt, however, that certain topics within growth 
and development should be highlighted more clearly 
in this "performance area" structure. Most notably, 
these included: 

• The roles of culture and society in shaping 
growth and development 

• The role of families in development 

• Dialogue between educators and families about 



children's development 

• Language development, including dual language 
learning 

• Understanding typical and atypical develop- 
ment; including warning signs and indicators of 
special needs. 

Before providing further input, we asked online and 
meeting participants to review the following early 
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childhood educator competencies in this domain as 
presented by Nevada. 



tion professionals. Knowing and applying commonly 
accepted research and human development theoriei 
regarding child growth and development, the implica- 
tions of early brain development, understanding how 
young children learn, and how the adult's role in sup- 
porting each child's growth and development is imper- 
ative for Early Care and Education professionals. 



Developmental Domains 



BEGINNING 


INTERMEDIATE 


ADVANCED 


COMPETENCIES 


COMPETENCIES 


COMPETENCIES 




(all of the beginning 


(all of the beginning and 




competencies, plus) 


intermediate competencies. 






plus) 



• Articulates, analyzes, 
evaluates and applies 
current theory and policies 
on child growth and 
development. 

• Uses theories to explain 
how children learn and 
develop within the 
domains. 

• Uses knowledge of 
developmental theories to 
meet children’s individual 
needs in the group setting. 

• Models and shares 
information about 
developmental domains 
with staff and families. 



Developmental Stages and Milestones 



BEGINNING 

COMPETENCIES 


INTERMEDIATE 
COMPETENCIES 
(all of the beginning 
competencies, plus) 


ADVANCED 

COMPETENCIES 

(all of the beginning and 

intermediate competencies, 

plus) 


• Articulates that 
development is continuous 
and generally sequential 

• Defines the terms 
developmental stages and 
milestones. 

• Gives an example of 
developmental stages and 
milestones appropriate to 
the age group they work 
with. 


• Plans curriculum and 
experiences that address 
the needs of young 
children within the 
developmental domains. 

• Articulates that patterns of 
development vary within 
developmental domains. 

• Describes “typically 
developing” children. 

• Recognizes and makes 
referrals for suspected 
developmental delays. 


• Uses individual patterns of 
development among 
children in care to guide 
planning. 

• Sets goals for individual 
children using their 
developmental level. 

• Provides information 
about the developmental 
stages and milestones 
within the developmental 
domains to staff and 
families. 



• Defines terms describing 
developmental domains: 
cognitive, physical, 
language, social- 
emotional and creative 
development. 

• Gives examples of each 
domain as demonstrated 
by children. 



• Articulates theories within 
the developmental 
domains. 

• Articulates that the 
developmental domains 
are inter-related. 

• Plans curriculum and 
experiences that address 
the needs of young 
children within the 
developmental domains. 



himan Growth and Development 
Nevada 



bderstanding individual variations and potential spe- 
CiBi needs of developing children and the many factors 
ftlat can influence their physical, cognitive, social and 
otional growth is critical for Early Care and Educa- 
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Development Through Play 



BEGINNING 

COMPETENCIES 


INTERMEDIATE 
COMPETENCIES 
(all of the beginning 
competencies, plus) 


ADVANCED 

COMPETENCIES 

(all of the beginning and 

intermediate competencies, 

plus) 


• Articulates specific 
concepts children learn 
through play (e.g., play 
with puzzles helps 
children practice fine 
motor skills). 

• Promotes learning by 
participating in child- 
initiated play. 

• Utilizes learning centers 
(or interest areas) to 
encourage learning and 
development through play. 


• Designs, adapts, and 
utilizes learning centers to 
encourage learning and 
development through play. 

• Provides a responsive 
environment where 
children initiate and 
extend their learning 
through play. 


• Develops strategies that 
support children’s role in 
planning curriculum. 

• Demonstrates through 
examples to staff and 
families that children learn 
and develop through play. 



Individual Needs and Differences 



BEGINNING 

COMPETENCIES 


INTERMEDIATE 
COMPETENCIES 
(all of the beginning 
competencies, plus) 


ADVANCED 

COMPETENCIES 

(all of the beginning and 

intermediate competencies, 

plus) 


• Interacts with children as 
individuals. 

• Articulates developmental 
differences and unique 
characteristics of children. 


• Relates theories within 
developmental domains to 
individual children. 

• Defines “individually 
appropriate” practice. 

• Adapts the program to 
address each child’s 
needs, temperament, 
interests and learning 
styles. 


• Articulates the ranges of 
development in young 
children. 

• Integrates information on 
growth, development and 
learning patterns of 
individuals and groups 
and applies to practice. 

• Establishes the program 
to address each child’s 
needs, temperament, 
interests and learning 
styles. 
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Children with Identified Special Needs 



BEGINNING 

COMPETENCIES 


INTERMEDIATE 
COMPETENCIES 
(all of the beginning 
competencies, plus) 


ADVANCED 

COMPETENCIES 

(all of the beginning and 

intermediate competencies, 

plus) 


• Is informed about and can 
name children with 
identified special needs. 

• Consistently follows 
specific requirements for 
children in their care. For 
example, those with 
Individual Education Plans 
(lEP), Individual Family 
Service Plans (IFSP), 
medical or nutritional 
needs, etc. 


• Incorporates assistive 
technology for children 
with special needs. 

• Participates in the 
planning team for children 
with special needs. 

• Articulates the basic 
understanding of the 
special needs and 
disabilities laws and the 
rights of children and 
families. 

• Articulates possible 
limitations and adaptations 
for children with special 
needs. 


• Demonstrates knowledge 
of inclusive philosophy 
and practices. 

• Develops activities to 
meet individual 
requirements of children 
with special needs. 



Effects of Cultural Differences 



BEGINNING 

COMPETENCIES 


INTERMEDIATE 
COMPETENCIES 
(all of the beginning 
competencies, plus) 


ADVANCED 

COMPETENCIES 

(all of the beginning and 

intermediate competencies, 

plus) 


• Speaks positively about 
cultural differences as 
they arise in the 
classroom. 

• Allows children to make 
non-stereotypical play 
choices (e.g., boys 
wearing dresses in 
dramatic play). 

• Consistently follows 
established adaptations 
for children with cultural or 
religious needs (e.g., 
makes sure snack 
selections are Kosher). 


• Provides materials and 
activities that affirm and 
respect cultural/ 
ethnic/linguistic diversity. 

• Models acceptance for 
cultural differences. 


• Communicates with 
parents and staff 
regarding non- 
stereotypical play choices. 

• Communicates with 
parents and staff the 
variety of cultural values 
and traits represented 
within the program. 



Source: http://www.nevada-registry.Org/CoreCompetenciesFINALforWebsiteandDownload3.5.07.pdf 
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Levels of Competency 

For public input, we asked the following: "Nevada's 
model presents a beginning, intermediate and ad- 
vanced level of early childhood educator competency 
in the domain of Child Growth and Development. Are 
there any competencies that you would place at a dif- 
ferent level? For example: Are there any competencies 
listed as "advanced" that you would also include in the 
"intermediate" or "beginning" levels? Are there any 
begirming-level competencies that you would move to 
a higher level?" 

Much feedback centered on beginning-level educators, 
with respondents often feeling that the competencies 
at this level should set higher expectations in certain 
areas: 

• Developmental domains, stages and milestones: 
Some participants felt that a basic understanding 
of child development theory was important at 
the beginning level. Some felt that "Articulates 
that the developmental domains are interrelat- 
ed," and listed by Nevada as intermediate-level 
competencies, should be moved to the beginning 
level. Some also felt that "Describes 'typically 
developing' children" should be moved from the 
intermediate to the beginning level, but others 
disagreed. 

• Development through play: Some participants 
wanted more explicit guidance for beginning- 
level educators about how to participate in child- 
initiated play. One respondent noted the impor- 
tance of distinguishing between "participating" 
in such play vs. "just getting into the middle of" 
or "intruding into" children's play, arguing that 
the facilitation of play, and understanding an 
educator's role in encouraging and supporting 
learning through play, were sophisticated skills: 
"The teacher's role is to watch, listen, support 
and interpret." Another noted that "play is not 
just child-directed; it can also be teacher-di- 
rected and teacher-initiated." One respondent 
suggested the following language: "Beginning: 
Familiarity with the range of roles for adults in 
supporting spontaneous, teacher-guided, and 
teacher-directed play. Intermediate: Analyze the 
environment for balance in the above types of 
play." 

• Children with special needs: Respondents ex- 
pressed diverse views about the appropriate be- 



ginning level of knowledge and skill in this area. 
Some felt that "Articulates the basic understand- 
ing of the special needs and disabilities laws and 
the rights of children and families," listed by 
Nevada as an intermediate-level competency, 
should be moved to the beginning level. Some 
felt that begirming-level educators should also 
be involved in helping identify children with 
special needs, noticing "red flags," and making 
appropriate referrals. Not all were in agreement, 
however; some felt that educators at the begin- 
ning level should not be expected to recognize, 
assess, or develop plans for children with special 
needs. Indeed, some felt that making referrals 
belonged at an advanced level of competency. 
One respondent also suggested adding to the 
intermediate level of competency the statement, 
"Articulates strengths of child," in order to bal- 
ance the statement, "Articulates possible limita- 
tions and adaptations." 

• Language and culture: Many argued that begin- 
ning-level educators need to be prepared and 
knowledgeable about issues relating to chil- 
dren's language and culture, and that Nevada's 
treatment of begirming competencies in this 
area, as one said, was "too basic." We frequently 
heard that "Provides materials and activities that 
affirm and respect cultural/ ethnic /linguistic 
diversity," and "Models acceptance for cultural 
differences," both listed by Nevada at the inter- 
mediate level, should be moved to the begirming 
level. Several questioned the need, however, 

for the specificity of examples given by Nevada 
in this area (dresses in dramatic play. Kosher 
snacks). Many respondents particularly praised 
New Mexico's work on competencies related to 
cultural and linguistic diversity. 

Additional Competencies 

Next, we asked, "Are there any specific competen- 
cies related to Child Growth and Development that 
should be added? If so, at which level would you place 
them?" 

• Many respondents wanted more explicit treat- 
ment of language development, either in this 
domain or in a freestanding domain of its own, 
particularly because of the linguistic diversity of 
California's children and families. 

• Regarding dual language learning, one respon- 
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dent suggested the following phrasing for an 
advanced level of competency: "Articulate the 
main theories of first and second language acqui- 
sition, and develop specific strategies to further 
language development." 

• Some also wanted a more explicit treatment of 
brain development, the role of environmental 
factors in child growth and development, and 
the impact of care and caregiving practices on 
the developing brain. 

• Some wanted to see competencies related specifi- 
cally to infant development (e.g., concepts such 
as attachment and primary caregiving). 
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2. Child Observation and Assessment 

Every state and national organization reviewed for 
this project includes a domain of early childhood edu- 
cator competency related to child observation and as- 
sessment. The emphases, however, differ significantly. 
Some place a stronger emphasis than others on obser- 
vation of children. Some place a stronger emphasis 
than others on assessment and/or evaluation of a child's 
learning and development, and the possible identifi- 
cation of special needs, leading to referrals to outside 
professionals and/or the use of diagnostic tools. Sever- 
al states combine child assessment and evaluation, and 
the assessment and evaluation of programs and even 
personnel, as one competency category. To some de- 
gree, this variation is reflected in the variety of names 
that states give to this domain: 

• Child Observation and Assessment (Kansas/ 
Missouri, West Virginia) 

• Observation and Assessment (Illinois, Nevada) 

• Child Assessment (Kentucky, New York, Penn- 
sylvania) 

• Observing, Documenting and Assessing 
(NAEYC, Preparing Early Childhood Professionals: 
Standards for Programs) 

• Assessment of Children and Evaluation of Pro- 
grams (New Mexico) 

• Assessment and Evaluation (New Jersey) 

Title and Scope of This Domain 

At the public meetings, and in the online survey, we 
asked for comments about the name of this domain, 
and what it should encompass. 

Most participants in the public meetings, and 41 per- 
cent of online respondents, preferred NAEYC's term, 
"Observing, Documenting and Assessing." Others 
liked "Child Observation and Assessment" (36 percent 
of online respondents) or "Observation and Assess- 
ment" (12 percent), sometimes arguing that "docu- 
mentation" was implicit within this subject area, and 
that it would be covered in the definition of the compe- 
tency. All agreed that "observation" was an essential 
part of the title. One group discussed the importance 
of distinguishing clearly between "assessment" and 
"testing." One respondent argued for a clearer distinc- 
tion between assessing a child for developmental dif- 
ferences and assessing a child as a tool for teaching. 



Next, we asked, "Some states include within this do- 
main a discussion of competencies related to evalua- 
tion of programs — not just evaluation or assessment of 
children. These areas, or course, are interrelated, but 
what is your opinion of how they should be catego- 
rized?" 

Nearly everyone in the group meetings — and 82 per- 
cent of respondents to the online survey — preferred to 
separate the assessment and evaluation of programs 
from observing, documenting, assessing and planning 
for children. Some noted that program assessment and 
evaluation could be discussed in the domains of Pro- 
fessionalism or Administration/ Management. Some 
meeting participants — and 14 percent of online re- 
spondents — argued for combining child and program 
assessment because of the interconnections between 
the two. Eor example, as one respondent wrote, "You 
can't observe a child doing a certain task if that room 
doesn't have those materials, or if a teacher doesn't 
have the room set up in a particular way." 

Performance Areas 

States have divided this domain into different sub- 
categories or "performance areas." Six examples are 
provided in the chart below. The online survey form, 
and the public meeting format, allowed participants to 
comment on these sub-categories. 

Most participants in the public meetings preferred 
either the NAEYC or the Pennsylvania model. Those 
who preferred NAEYC cited the following: 

• Outlining the goals and benefits of observation 
and assessment 

• Discussion of tools 

• The concept that others (e.g., families) have a 
stake in child assessment 

• The particular way of thinking about the teach- 
ing-learning relationship (i.e., to really teach 
well, you have to be comfortable with observ- 
ing, documenting, reflecting); observation and 
assessment become an intentional, central part of 
curriculum planning 

• The use of the term "responsible assessment." 

Those who preferred Pennsylvania's model cited the 
following: 

• The use of the word "variety" of assessment tools 
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Child Observation and Assessment: Performance Areas 



Kentucky 


Nevada 


New York 


Pennsylvania 


West Virginia 


NAEYC 


Record 
keeping tools 


Observation 

and 

assessment 


Observations of 
children in a 
variety of 
situations, using 
a variety of 
techniques 


Use of variety 
of appropriate 
assessment 
procedures, 
over a period 
of time 


Principles of 
observation and 
assessment of 
children 


Knowledge of 
the goals, 
benefits and 
uses of 
assessment 






Periodic review 
of each child’s 
progress 


Periodic 

reviews to 

assist in 

decisions 

about 

planning, 

intervention, 

referrals &/or 

teaching 

strategies 


Documentation 

methods 


Observation, 
documentation, 
and other tools 
and approaches 


Assessment 
and team 
collaboration, 
including work 
with families 




Interpretation of 
assessment 
information, 
through 
collaboration 
among all 
persons 
involved with 
the child 


Collaboration 
with families, 
other ECE 
practitioners & 
specialists, to 
analyze 
assessment 
information 


Reporting 

methods 


Assessment 
partnerships with 
families and 
other 

professionals 






Confidentiality 
of records and 
information 


Evaluation of 
children’s 
progress; 
emphasis on 
respect for 
children’s 
abilities and 
cultures, and 
objectivity & 
accuracy 


Observation and 
assessment 
findings and 
uses 


Responsible 

assessment 

(confidentiality, 

avoidance of 

bias, and other 

ethical 

standards) 




Children with 

special 

needs 




Seeking of 
expert advice 
about formal 
testing when 
necessary 







• The terms, "review of child's progress" and 
"partnering with families" 

• Spelling out the importance of respect for chil- 
dren's abilities and cultures 

• The mention of seeking an expert's advice about 
formal testing when necessary 

• Emphasis on collaboration and referral, to assure 
that assessment is not too subjective 

• Description of conducting assessments "over a 
period of time," rather than at specific times or 
intervals. 



There was also considerable discussion of culturally 
appropriate assessment, with particular attention to is- 
sues of language and special needs. Although many 
liked Pennsylvania's and NAEYC's models, some 
wanted a more specific treatment of this domain with 
regard to culture. As one participant said, "Cultural 
and language diversity is such a big part of Califor- 
nia, and this is not really reflected in any of the tools 
that we currently have. The observation of a child can 
mean so many different things, depending on what the 
child's background is." 
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Before providing further input, we asked online and 
meeting participants to review the following early 
childhood educator competencies in this domain as 
presented by West Virginia, followed by additional 
material from Pennsylvania. 

Child Observation and Assessment 
West Virginia 

Early care and education professionals must know 
ibout the goals, the uses, and the variety of assessment 
ipproaches to promote positive benefit to children and 
tamilies. 



KBsponsible and ethical early educators understand ef- 
fective assessment strategies, how to use them respon- 
libly, and how to involve families and other profefr 
lionals. Use of ongoing observation, documentation, 
md assessment to direct curriculum development is 
.critical to each child's learning and development. 

The core competency areas are organized into three 
tiers that establish a continuum of learning from en- 
try-level skills to an advanced level of academic prepa- 
ration and varied experience. Each tier encompasses 
the knowledge base and competencies of the previous 
level. Individuals progress from one tier to anothel 



Principles of Observation and Assessment of Children 



Tierl 


Tier 2 


Tier 3 


• Acknowledges that 
children develop at their 
own rate. 

• Follows appropriate 
procedures of child 
observation. 

• Identifies differences in 
development and skills 
among children. 

• Seeks guidance and 
support from other 
professionals as needed 
(such as: behavioral 
problems, atypical 
behavior). 

• Recognizes that 
observation is an on-going 
process. 


• Accommodates for the 
range of development and 
skills among children. 

• Observes children 
continually and applies 
basic principles of 
observation and 
assessment. 

• Recognizes environmental 
factors that may place 
children at risk. 

• Selects appropriate 
observation and 
assessment methods for 
the individual child and the 
situation. 

• Applies basic elements of 
child development theory 
to observation. 

• Involves families and other 
professionals, when 
appropriate, as partners in 
observation and 
assessment. 


• Analyzes and evaluates 
observation and 
assessment findings and 
applies this knowledge to 
practice. 

• Articulates and applies 
current theory, research, 
and policy on assessment. 



Documentation Methods 



Tien 


Tier 2 


Tier 3 


• Assists with collection of 
information about each 
child’s developmental 
progress. 

• Maintains confidentiality 
between the program and 
the child’s family regarding 
each child’s observation 
and assessment. 

• Recognizes appropriate 
documentation methods. 


• Collects and organizes 
information about each 
child utilizing age- 
appropriate assessment 
tools. 

• Ensures confidentiality of 
individual child’s 
assessments. 


• Establishes criteria, 
procedures, and 
documentation methods 
for assessment. 

• Plans and utilizes 
culturally diverse 
assessment methods. 

• Utilizes a variety of 
appropriate assessment 
tools to record child 
observations. 
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Observation and Assessment Findings and Uses 








Tierl 


Tier 2 


Tier 3 






• Recognizes that findings 


• Modifies classroom 


• Communicates major 






in child observation and 


curriculum to meet 


theories, research, and 






assessment assist in 


individual needs of young 


issues relevant to findings 






planning classroom 


children based on 


in observation and 






curriculum. 


observation and 


assessment. 






• Recognizes that findings 


assessment findings. 


• Works cooperatively and 






in child observation and 


• Develops and implements 


collaboratively with 






assessment guide each 


individual plans based on 


assessment and health 






individual child’s 


observation and 


care teams for children 






development plan. 


assessment findings. 


with special needs. 








• Ensures that results of 


• Refers children for further 








assessments are used 


assessment when 








responsibly and to benefit 


appropriate. 








the child and family. 


• Based on assessment 










results, establishes next 
steps for individual 
children. 






Reporting Methods 










Tierl 


Tier 2 


Tier 3 






• Recognizes the 


• Communicates 


• Based on assessment 






importance of 


observation in written and 


results, communicates 






confidentiality in reporting 


oral form. 


next steps for individual 






child observation and 


• Explains the importance of 


child to families in a clear 






assessment results. 


ongoing assessment to 


and supportive manner. 






• Identifies appropriate 


staff and families. 


• Communicates 






reporting methods for chiid 


• Communicates 


assessment results with 






observation and 


assessment results to 


appropriate staff and 






assessment. 


families in a clear and 


administration. 






• Plans for communicating 


supportive manner. 








observation to famiiies. 










Source: http://www.wvearlychildhood.org/CoreCompetencies.pdf 






through a 


combination of formal study and experi- strategies for fostering the development and learning 


ence. Tier 1 competencies are intentionally written in of children. Developing skill in gathering information 
clear, specific language to support beginning levels. including observing children and evaluating assess- 






merit information requires familiarity with develop- 


Additional Material 


mental assessment techniques and opportunities to 






gain experience in assessment procedures. The assess- 


Pennsylvania 


ment process should also allocate time for sharing with 






the family and others involved with the child at which 


Qiild assessment encompasses those procedures used time family perspectives are acknowledged. 




to obtain valid and reliable information about an in- 






dividual child's development. It includes information A. Assessments of children are based on information 
about growth, achievement levels, levels of acquired gathered through a variety of procedures, conducted 
knowledge, learning styles, interest, experiences, un- over a period of time, and appropriate to the develop- 


derstandings, skills and dispositions 


Assessment mental age, abilities, and interests of the child. 


provides the information needed for appropriate cur- • Daily objective observations of the child in a 

riculum planning. It will influence decisions about variety of situations use a number of techniques 
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including: 

• running records; 

• anecdotal records; 

• time samplings; 

• event samplings; 

• developmental observational checklists; 

• child health records. 

• Samples of the child's work and play that are 
created and collected over a period of time pro- 
vide material to be assessed. These materials can 
include: 

• drawings, paintings, constructions, or other 
art work; 

• journals, stories, or other samples of writ- 
ing; 

• examples of projects related to the child's in- 
terests or play; 

• examples of projects related to content ar- 
eas; 

• photos or videotapes of the child's projects, 
the child engaged in activities, or the child 
interacting with other children and adults in 
work and play; 

• audio or written records of conversations 
with the child. 

• Information about a child's background and 
experiences can be obtained from the child's 
family. This information includes: 

• the child's activities, interests, and behavior; 

• the child's development and health records 
from birth to the present; 

• family background information. 

B. Evaluation of children's progress respects children's 
ibilities and culture, and produces objective, accurate 
results that are useful to families and practitioners. 

• Assessment information is confidential. 

• Procedures for guaranteeing the confidentiality 
of information must be developed and imple- 
mented. 

• Families need to be involved in the process and 
must provide consent when consultation with 
other professionals is sought to address ques- 
tions about a child's development. 

C. Analysis of assessment information is subject to in- 
terpretation and requires collaboration among all per- 
Kms involved with a child. These persons include: 

• Parents and/ or family members. 

• The adults(s) providing care and education. 

• Specialists providing medical treatment, special 
education, physical therapy, counseling, or other 
resource help. 



D. Assessments coupled with periodic reviews of chil- 
dren's progress assist in making decisions about fu- 
ture planning, intervention, referrals, and/ or teaching 
strategies. 

• Older children can be engaged in self-assessment 
activities. 

• Children's progress and continuing develop- 
ment must be thoughtfully considered and each 
child's achievements and any concerns should be 
discussed with the child's family. 

• These observations and insights are to be used to 
make decisions about the curriculum and teach- 
ing strategies. 

• Community resources and agencies are sources 
of referral for parents that need support, profes- 
sional assessment, or general information. 

E. Expert advice about whether formal testing is nec- 
essary or appropriate to assess children's progress 
should be sought when appropriate. 

• Assessment information is provided by the 
practitioner who participates in the development 
of IFSP and lEP goals and objectives for chil- 
dren with special needs. Participation helps to 
broaden the practitioner's knowledge base and 
enhances the ability to use and develop a variety 
of assessment procedures. 

• Formal, standardized, and/or curriculum-based 
instruments must be administered by properly 
trained or certified personnel, when appropriate. 

• Assessments must be developmentally appropri- 
ate and used in conjunction with other assess- 
ment information, especially special education 
information. 

• Only authentic, performance-based or curricu- 
lum-based, family-centered assessment methods 
are used when recommended by a specialist. 

• Permission of the family is obtained before test- 
ing, and testing results are always shared with 
the family. 

• When necessary, families are advised to seek an 
evaluation from a special education agency. 

Source: http:/ /www .pakeys.org/ docs/cbk.pdf 



Levels of Competency 

We asked, "West Virginia's model presents three 'tiers' 
or levels of competency in Child Observation and As- 
sessment. Assuming that Tier 1 through Tier 3 repre- 
sents a beginning, intermediate, and advanced level of 
staff, are there any competencies that you would place 
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at a different level?" 



A small number of respondents recommended no 
changes. Suggested changes to Tiers 1 through 3 in- 
cluded: 

Move To Tier 1: 

• Applies basic elements of child development 
theory to observation 

• Recognizes environmental factors that may place 
children at risk 

• Utilizes culturally diverse methods and a variety 
of assessment tools 

• Accommodates for the range of development 
and skills among children 

• Recognizes environment factors that may place 
children at risk (as one respondent noted, "This 
is basic health and safety") 

• Ensures confidentiality of individual child's as- 
sessments 

Move To Tier 2: 

• Plans and utilizes culturally diverse assessment 
methods (from Tier 3) 

• Refers children for further assessment when ap- 
propriate (from Tier 3) 

Move To Tier 3: 

• Identifies appropriate methods for child observa- 
tion and assessment (from Tier 1) 

• Plans for communicating observation to families 
(from Tier 1) 

At the group meetings, discussion centered on the fol- 
lowing: 

• Cultural and individual differences. This domain 
of competency must take into consideration the 
individual child, including culture, language, 
ability and temperament. Culturally appropri- 
ate assessments are vital, and California needs 
multiple tools because it has so much diversity. 
Many felt that Kentucky's language did not 
include anything relevant to this issue, which is 
extremely important in California. 

• Relationship of tiers to job categories. Assuming that 
West Virginia's three tiers were roughly tied to 
job categories (tier l=assistant, tier 2=teacher or 
beginning teacher, tier 3=director or administra- 
tor of the program), many felt that those at tier 3 
would determine which assessment tool to use. 



and educators at tier 1 and 2 need to be familiar 
with these assessments, but not necessarily make 
decisions on which to use or know about the 
entire universe of assessment tools. 

Additional Competencies 

Next, we asked, "Are there any specific competen- 
cies related to Child Observation and Assessment that 
should be added? If so, at which level would you place 
them?" Comments included the following: 

• "School-based screening programs can be a good 
way to target children who would benefit from 
early intervention; e.g., organizing vision, hear- 
ing, and developmental screening could be a 
competency." 

• "At all tier levels, practitioners need to be able 
to relate observation and assessment to lesson 
planning and curriculum, and integrate these 
two areas." 

• "An explicit statement is needed about the 
importance of ethical behavior when it comes to 
this section; confidentiality, efforts to avoid bias, 
etc.; see NAEYC standards." 

• "Use of child observation findings to compile 
classroom trends and patterns for continuous 
program quality improvement." (Tier 2) 

• "I am a proponent of informal assessment strat- 
egies (anecdotal, child work samples, photos, 
etc.), and this is not emphasized enough in this 
model." 

Use of Diagnostic Tools to Assess Children with Spe- 
cial Needs 

We also asked the following: "Kentucky, whose ear- 
ly childhood educator competencies place a high 
emphasis on the care of children with special needs, 
even includes the use of 'diagnostic tools' as one of 
the measures of competency in 'Child Assessment' for 
practitioners at the highest level (Level V). Other states 
under review have defined competency in child assess- 
ment as the ability to make referrals to, and collaborate 
with, diagnostic specialists and other professionals in 
the community. Which approach do you prefer?" 

A strong majority of respondents preferred to define 
this competency as the ability to make referrals to and 
collaborate with diagnostic specialists and other com- 
munity professionals — rather than to use diagnostic 
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tools oneself. 



tions and assessments are needed, not standard- 
ized tests!" 

Other Comments • "Informal observation is undervalued; when 

well done, it may be the most authentic and 

Next, we asked, "Do you have any other comments natural assessment possible." 

about West Virginia's treatment of the Child Observa- 
tion and Assessment domain?" Online comments fo- 
cused on the importance of being precise, clear, and 
specific: 

• "Add date and time to observations, as well as a 
photo of what you are observing; jot down that 
you took a picture; great tool to show parents." 

• "Limit the number of bulleted items to 3-4 at 
most. Information should be clear, simple and 
practitioner friendly." 

• "I appreciate that they avoid the expression 
'evaluating' children: ECE educators are not 
qualified to 'evaluate,' they assess." 

• "I like how the document used sees assessment 
as a tool for helping programs meet the needs of 
children, not for helping validate the program!" 

Einally, we asked, "Do you have any general com- 
ments related to this domain?" Online comments in- 
cluded the following: 

• "Reporting should be done by an advanced level 
of staff." 

• "The last thing we need is beginning-level 
students out there trying to diagnose children; 
referral is the only way to go." 

• "The simpler, the better: teachers have little or no 
time to document all that California requires, let 
alone being paid the extra time to complete these 
tools." 

• "This tends to be one of the hardest areas for 
early childhood classroom staff to master and 
put into appropriate practice, in my experience." 

• "I believe a category for screening should be 
added to this domain; observation and assess- 
ment for ongoing curriculum modification is 
different from screening for developmental 
concerns." 

• "I hate the thought of 'time samples,' and think 
we are going overboard in general around as- 
sessment/observation of children." 

• "This is a very important domain; very impor- 
tant that it is couched in the ECE field's un- 
derstanding of children as individuals whose 
growth and learning are valued; good observa- 
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3. Learning Environments and Curriculum 

The domain of "Learning Environments and Curricu- 
lum" is intended to include early childhood educator 
competencies related to the design of classroom or 
home ECE settings for young children, and to the con- 
tent of learning programs. States have used a variety of 
names for this domain. Eor example: 

• Curriculum (New Jersey and West Virginia) 

• Curriculum Development (Illinois) 

• Curriculum Development and Implementation 
(New Mexico) 

• Environment and Curriculum (Nevada) 

• The Environment, Curriculum, and Content 
(New York and Pennsylvania) 

• Learning Environments and Curriculum (Kan- 
sas/Missouri and Kentucky) 

We note that — especially when caring for and educat- 
ing young children — the curricular "content" of learn- 
ing cannot be easily divided from the social-emotional 
climate of the classroom or home setting, the relation- 
ships among children and between children and adults, 
and the many opportunities for interaction, communi- 
cation and guidance that occur throughout the day. 
Nevertheless, taking the lead from a number of states, 
we have presented such material separately, for our 
public meetings and online survey, under the domain 
heading of "Positive Interactions and Guidance." 

Title and Scope of This Domain 

At the public meetings, and in the online survey, we 
asked for comment about the name of this domain, and 
what it should encompass. At the meetings, "Learning 
Environments and Curriculum" was the most widely 
favored title, followed by "Environment, Curriculum, 
and Content." Very few wanted this domain simply to 
be called "Curriculum." We often heard that the ad- 
dition of the words "Learning Environment" sounded 
more inclusive of all kinds of learning (e.g., not orient- 
ed only to packaged curricula) and of all kinds of pro- 
grams, including infant/toddler care and family child 
care. One group even suggested avoiding the word 
"Curriculum" altogether, and offered the title, "Learn- 
ing Environments and Strategies." 

Similarly, in the online survey, 51 percent of respon- 
dents favored the title, "Learning Environments and 
Curriculum," 14 percent favored "Environment and 



Curriculum," 12 percent chose "Curriculum Develop- 
ment and Implementation," and nine percent chose 
"The Environment, Curriculum, and Content." 

Eurther, we noted in the online survey and in our pub- 
lic meetings that we had followed many states' prac- 
tice of creating separate domains for "Positive Interac- 
tions and Guidance" and "Learning Environments and 
Curriculum." While the names given to these domains 
vary, this is the general approach taken by Illinois, 
Kansas /Missouri, Nevada, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginia. On the other hand, Kentucky, New 
Jersey, and New Mexico combined these into one do- 
main. We asked, "What is your opinion of these cat- 
egories?" 

Seventy percent of online respondents favored sepa- 
rating this material into two domains, as we had done, 
and 23 percent favoring combining them into one do- 
main; seven percent were undecided or had no opin- 
ion. Most meeting participants also strongly favored 
separating the material into two domains, while agree- 
ing that the domains were closely linked and should be 
repeatedly cross-referenced. 

Performance Areas 

States have divided the "Learning Environments and 
Curriculum" domain into different sub-categories or 
"performance areas." As shown in the charts below, 
three states (Kansas /Missouri, Nevada, and West Vir- 
ginia) have taken a similar approach, and two other 
states (Kentucky and Pennsylvania) have each taken 
very different approaches. The online survey form, 
and the public meeting format, allowed participants to 
comment on these sub-categories. 

In the online survey. West Virginia's delineation of 
performance areas drew the most positive responses, 
with 30 percent favoring that model, followed by Kan- 
sas/Missouri (18 percent), Nevada (16 percent), and 
Pennsylvania (11 percent); 25 percent declared them- 
selves undecided or had no opinion. 

To the extent that participants in the public meetings 
discussed this issue, they also favored West Virginia, 
Kansas /Missouri and Nevada's models most often. 
Many noted that these divisions into sub-categories 
were fairly familiar to them, and seemed to be mod- 
eled after the National Association for the Education of 
Young Children (NAEYC) accreditation standards. 
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Learning Environments and Curriculum: Performance Areas 



Kansas/Missouri 


Nevada 


West Virginia 


Creating the Learning 
Environment and General 
Curriculum 


Planning Framework 


Learning Environment 


Promoting Physical Development 


Physical Development 
and Flealth 


Flealth Practices and Physical 
Development 


Promoting Cognitive 
Development 


Science 


Scientific Thinking 




Math 


Mathematical Thinking 


Promoting Language/ 
Communication Development 


Language and Early 
Literacy 


Language and Literacy Development 


Promoting Social Development 


Socio-Emotional 

Development 


Social Development 






Emotional Development 


Promoting Creative Expression 


Creative Development 


Creative Expression of the Arts 



Kentucky 


Space and Furnishings 


Personal Care and Routines 


Language and Literacy 


Activities and Materials 


Activities and Materials: Motor 


Activities and Materials: Sensory 


Activities and Materials: Social/Emotional 


Cognitive 


Interaction: Adult/Child and Child/Child 


Interpersonal Interaction and Guidance 


Program Structure and Management (Individual Needs) 


Program Structure and Management (Adult Interaction) 


Family/Staff 



Pennsylvania 

A responsive environment and its associated curriculum, within the context of family and culture 

Children vary in socio-economic and cultural background, development, learning style, and 
interests. Importance of an environment that supports play and maximizes the potential for 
children to acquire and construct knowledge, skills, and understandings. 

Supportive and healthy environments conducive to learning 

Knowledge encompasses the content areas of language, the arts, mathematics, social sciences, 
health and physical education, and independent living skills. 

Children from one another and from adults in the way they acquire knowledge in the content 
areas. 

Activities and content need to be selected to help children achieve their individual learning goals 
and the program’s objectives. 

Children need to feel valued and respected in the group, and learn social skills for getting along 
with each other. 

Fostering school-age children’s competence in community building skills 
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Some also noted a preference for West Virginia's use 
of the terms "Scientific Thinking" and "Mathematical 
Thinking" in relation to young children, rather than 
Nevada's use of "Science" and "Math;" West Virgin- 
ia's choice of language seemed to signal an emphasis 
on "pre-science" and "pre-math" that was more ap- 
propriate to early learning. Kentucky's model, on the 
other hand, reminded many participants of the catego- 
ries used in the Early Childhood Environment Rating 
Scales developed by Harms, Clifford, and Cryer, and 
seemed more appropriate for program assessment 
rather than for measuring individual educator compe- 
tency. 

Before providing further input, we asked online and 
meeting participants to review the following early 
childhood educator competencies in the domain of 
"Environment and Curriculum," as presented by Ne- 
vada, supplemented by additional material from Kan- 
sas/Missouri, Kentucky, and New Mexico, having to 
do with cultural diversity, language learning, and spe- 
cial needs. 



Environment and Curriculum 
Nevada 

Early Care and Education professionals need to un- 
derstand and utilize strategies that are characteristic 
of high quality early childhood environments such as: 
consistent schedules and routines, transition activities 
for moving from one activity or place to another, in- 
teresting materials and activities appropriate by age 
group, and how to arrange a classroom to enhance 
children's learning. They must know, understand and 
be familiar with a variety of developmentally appro- 
priate curriculum models to prepare young children 
for school. They should also be able to integrate Ne- 
vada Pre-Kindergarten Content Standards into cur- 
riculum planning. 

(Nevada's presentation of this domain continues with 
the charts on pages 29-34.) 
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Planning Framework 



BEGINNING 

COMPETENCIES 


INTERMEDIATE 
COMPETENCIES 
(all of the beginning 
competencies, plus) 


ADVANCED 
COMPETENCIES 
(all of the beginning and 
intermediate 
competencies, plus) 


• Follows daily schedule. 

• Gives children choices. 

• Encourages children’s 
learning threugh play. 

• Is familiar with and assists 
with implementing planned 
curriculum. 

• Supports and encourages 
children’s participation In a 
variety of activities. 

• Provides an interesting and 
secure environment that 
encourages play, exploration, 
and learning using space, 
relationships, materials and 
routines as resources. 

• Is aware of the Nevada Pre- 
Kindergarten Content 
Standards. 


• Develops an appropriate 
schedule that includes a 
balance of active and quiet, 
child directed and teacher 
directed, individual and 
group, indoor and outdoor 
activities. 

• Uses observations to provide 
appropriate choices and 
adapt envirenments for 
children. 

• Ensures that the environment 
facilitates learning for all 
children in each 
developmental domain: 
cognitive, physical, language, 
creative and social- 
emotienal. 

• Uses various teaching 
approaches along a 
continuum from child-initiated 
exploration to adult-directed 
activities or modeling. 

• Bases planned and 
spentaneous interactions with 
children on the child’s 
assessed interests and 
needs (intentional teaching). 

• Uses appropriate materials, 
activities and strategies in an 
integrated curriculum that 
includes language and early 
literacy, math, science, social 
studies, health, safety, 
nutritien, art, music, drama, 
and movement. 

• Plans and adapts curricula 
and environments, including 
the selectien of materials, 
appropriate to the levels of all 
children 

• Develops curriculum that 
promotes the goals of the 
Nevada Pre-Kindergarten 
Content Standards. 

o Language and Early 
Literacy 

o Mathematics 
o Social Studies (including 
o secial-emotional) 
o Science 
o Creative Arts 

o Physical Development 

and Health 


• Articulates, analyzes, 
evaluates, and applies 
current theory and research 
on learning environments and 
various teaching appreaches. 

• Plans, implements, and 
evaluates learning 
environments and curricula to 
maximize learning petential. 

• Teaches others about 
developmentally appropriate 
curricula and learning 
envirenments. 

• Advocates fer appropriate 
curricula and learning 
envirenments. 

• Articulates, analyzes, 
evaluates, and applies 
current research and 
effective practice on use of 
technology. 

• Plans environment and 
adapts curriculum for children 
with special needs or learning 
styles. 

• Develops strategies that 
support children’s role in 
planning curriculum. 

• Designs curriculum and 
shares curriculum designs 
with others. 

• Consults with parents and 
appropriate professionals to 
address develepmental or 
environmental concerns. 

• Assesses curriculum and 
individual progress ef 
children based on Nevada 
Pre- Kindergarten Centent 
Standards. 
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Physical Development and Health 



BEGINNING 

COMPETENCIES 


INTERMEDIATE 
COMPETENCIES 
(all of the beginning 
competencies, plus) 


ADVANCED 
COMPETENCIES 
(all of the beginning and 
intermediate 
competencies, plus) 


• Interacts appropriately 
with children during 
physical activities both 
indoors and outdoors. 

• Incorporates a variety of 
equipment, activities and 
opportunities to promote 
the physical development 
of all children. 

• Carries out learning 
opportunities that promote 
healthy living habits and 
hygiene (e.g., hand- 
washing, tooth-brushing, 
healthy eating). 

• Models healthy living 
habits. 


• Plans activities that 
integrate physical 
development with all other 
curriculum areas. 

• Adapts activities for 
children with special 
needs. 

• Supports and guides 
children as they engage in 
activities that refine their 
physical abilities. 

• Plans and implements 
intentional experiences 
that promote healthy living 
habits. 

• Uses on-going 
assessment of children to 
adapt activities to meet 
specific physical 
development and health 
needs/objectives of 
individual children. 


• Articulates, analyzes, 
evaluates and applies 
current theory and 
research on promoting 
physical development and 
positive health practices. 

• Evaluates the 
appropriateness of 
physical development 
activities for individual 
children. 

• Explains how physical 
development and other 
areas of development are 
related. 

• Designs and fosters 
alternative approaches to 
learning for children with 
limited mobility or other 
physical disabilities. 

• Works collaboratively with 
other agencies to research 
and communicate 
information about 
promoting physical 
development and health. 

• Evaluates the 
effectiveness of physical 
development and health 
practices in curriculum 
and modifies as needed. 
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Science 



BEGINNING 

COMPETENCIES 


INTERMEDIATE 
COMPETENCIES 
(all of the beginning 
competencies, plus) 


ADVANCED 
COMPETENCIES 
(all of the beginning and 
intermediate 
competencies, plus) 


• Engages children in 
activities that support 
scientific thinking and 
inquiry (e.g., collecting, 
comparing, investigating, 
problem-solving, 
predicting, observing, 
exploring, and reporting). 


• Plans age appropriate 
science exploration in 
response to children’s 
emerging interests. 

• Encourages children to 
observe and describe 
what they experience 
using all their senses. 

• Revisits science activities 
with children so they can 
reflect and build on 
previous learning to 
develop and refine 
thinking skills. 

• Uses on-going 
assessment of children to 
adapt activities to support 
scientific thinking. 


• Articulates, analyzes, 
evaluates and applies 
current theory and 
research on promoting 
scientific knowledge and 
inquiry. 

• Evaluates the 
effectiveness of the 
science curriculum and 
modifies as needed. 



Math 



BEGINNING 

COMPETENCIES 


INTERMEDIATE 
COMPETENCIES 
(all of the beginning 
competencies, plus) 


ADVANCED 
COMPETENCIES 
(all of the beginning and 
intermediate 
competencies, plus) 


• Familiarizes children with 
mathematical language in 
daily experiences (e.g., 
bigger than, more than, as 
many as, etc.). 

• Engages children in 
activities that support 
mathematical thinking 
(e.g., counting, sorting, 
measuring, matching, 
comparing, charting, and 
moving in space, etc.). 


• Plans and implements age 
appropriate learning 
opportunities to support 
mathematical 
development. 

• Revisits mathematical 
activities with children so 
they can reflect and build 
on previous learning to 
develop and refine 
thinking skills. 

• Provides appropriate 
materials so children can 
explore properties related 
to mathematical concepts. 

• Uses on-going 
assessment of children to 
adapt activities to support 
mathematical thinking. 


• Articulates, analyzes, 
evaluates and applies 
current theory and 
research on promoting 
mathematical thinking. 

• Evaluates the 
effectiveness of 
mathematics curriculum 
and modifies as needed. 
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Social-Emotional Development 






BEGINNING 


INTERMEDIATE 


ADVANCED 






COMPETENCIES 


COMPETENCIES 


COMPETENCIES 








(all of the beginning 


(all of the beginning and 








competencies, plus) 


intermediate 










competencies, plus) 






• Engages in everyday 


Plans and implements 


• Articulates, analyzes. 






conversations with 


strategies that support the 


evaluates and applies 






children to promote their 


development of a positive 


theory and current 






positive self-concept. 


self-concept. 


research to create a 






• Models and supports 


• Plans and provides 


community in the 






children in learning self- 


opportunities for children 


classroom that fosters 






help skills (e.g., putting 


to communicate, form 


social and emotional 






blocks away, pouring 


friendships, and to interact 


development and social 






juice, using soap when 


with each other 


studies in the curriculum. 






washing hands, etc.). 


respectfully. 


• Communicates to others 






• Models recognition and 


• Guides children in 


the process for developing 






expression of feelings. 


resolving conflicts through 


curricula that promotes 






• Recognizes and responds 


negotiations and 


social development. 






to children as individuals 


communication. 








with their own strengths 


• Embeds developmental 








and needs. 


guidance into the 








• Encourages children to 


curriculum. 








interact positively with one 


• Designs and implements a 








another. 


child-centered 








• Helps children problem- 


environment that 








solve in daily classroom 


encourages autonomy. 








interactions. 


responsibility, and positive 








• Recognizes differences 


social skills through 








and treats everyone 


spontaneous and planned 








respectfully. 


activities. 








• Supports children’s 


• Plans and provides 








participation in group 


opportunities for children 








activities. 


to identify their roles as 








• Assists children in 


members of a family, a 








separating from family and 


group and a community. 








integrating into the 


• Incorporates social studies 








classroom. 


into curriculum in 










accordance with Nevada 










Pre-Kindergarten Content 










Standards. 
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Language and Early Literacy 



BEGINNING 

COMPETENCIES 


INTERMEDIATE 
COMPETENCIES 
(all of the beginning 
competencies, plus) 


ADVANCED 
COMPETENCIES 
(all of the beginning and 
intermediate 
competencies, plus) 


• Talks with and listens to 
children to stimulate 
conversation. 

• Offers formal and informal 
book reading experiences 
that encourage children to 
listen and talk. 

• Provides opportunities for 
children to see writing and 
to use beginning writing 
skills. 

• Encourages children to 
ask questions and actively 
listens to their answers. 

• Uses age appropriate 
techniques to support 
language and literacy 
development. 

o Reading 
o Singing 
o Talking 
o Labeling 

o Music and movement 
o Sign Language 
o Word and Picture 
Recognition 

0 Rhythm and Rhyme 
o Recognizing Common 
Words and Signs in 
the Environment 


• Plans and provides 
experiences to stimulate 
emerging verbal and 
written communication 
skills. 

• Plans and implements 
book reading experiences 
to support learning goals 
for children. 

• Uses concrete 
experiences and play to 
enhance and extend 
young children’s language 
development and early 
literacy. 

• Immerses children in a 
print rich environment. 

• Uses on-going 
assessment of children to 
adapt and modify activities 
to meet needs of 
individual children. 

• Implements activities 
designed to support 
second language learners. 


• Articulates, analyzes, 
evaluates and applies 
current theory and 
research on promoting 
language and literacy 
development. 

• Evaluates the 
effectiveness of language 
and literacy curriculum 
and modifies as needed. 

• Develops strategies to 
support second language 
learners. 
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Creative Development 



BEGINNING 

COMPETENCIES 



Encourages individuality 
which includes unique 
individual expression. 
Provides children with 
opportunities to be 
creative, without a 
predetermined outcome, 
emphasizing the process 
rather than the product. 
Accepts cultural 
differences that may affect 
children’s ways of 
expressing themselves 
creatively. 

Models and encourages 
creativity through 
language, music, dramatic 
play and art. 



INTERMEDIATE 
COMPETENCIES 
(all of the beginning 
competencies, plus) 



Fosters imagination and 
creativity as the 
foundation for new ideas. 
Elicits the creative spirit of 
each child by offering 
opportunities for 
expression through artistic 
representation. 
Encourages and 
integrates creative 
expression throughout the 
curriculum. 

Uses on-going 
assessment of children to 
adapt and modify 
interactions to support 
creativity of individual 
children. 

Ensures that children are 
exposed to a variety of 
creative expression, 
o Music 
o Movement 
o Dramatic Play 
o Visual Arts 



ADVANCED 
COMPETENCIES 
(all of the beginning and 
intermediate 
competencies, plus) 



Explains, using specific 
examples, how children 
represent their thoughts, 
feelings and ideas through 
creative outlets. 
Articulates, analyzes, 
evaluates and applies 
current theory and 
research on promoting 
creative experiences. 



Source: http://www.nevada-registry.Org/CoreCompetenciesFINALforWebsiteandDownload3.5.07.pdf 



Additional Material From Other States 

Kansas /Missouri 

Under "Creating the Learning Environment and Gen- 
al Curriculum": 

Levels 2 (CDA or certificate) through 5 (ad- 
vanced degree): 

"Uses materials that demonstrate acceptance 
of all children's gender, family, race, language, 
culture, and special needs." 

Under "Promoting Language /Communication Devel- 
opment": 

Levels 4 (bachelor's degree) and 5 (advanced 
degree): 

"Recognizes and responds to the general warn- 
ing signs of communication/ language delays 
and communication /language disorders for 
children of various ages." 



Sources: http:/ /www.kaccrra.org/story_files/203/203_ss_ 
filel.pdf OR http:/ / www.openinitiative.org/core_over- 
view.htm 

Kentucky 

Under "Language and Literacy": 

Levels II (CDA) through V (Master's degree): 

"Incorporate to the greatest possible extent na- 
tive language and linguistically diverse routines 
relative to individual children and families." 

Source: http://www.education.ky.gov/KDE/ 

Instructional+Resources/Early+Childhood+Development/ 

Professional+Development.htm 
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New Mexico 

Under "Curriculum Development and Implementa- 
tion": 

A. Develop, implement, and evaluate an integrated 
curriculum^ that focuses on children's develop- 
ment and interests, using their language, home 
experiences, and cultural values. 

Entry Level 

a. Discuss, in general terms, components of an 
integrated curriculum. 

Certificate/ Associate Degree Level 

a. Identify and discuss ways that developing 
needs /interests, language, and home experi- 
ences of all children can be used in develop- 
ing an integrated curriculum. 

b. Develop an integrated curriculum based on 
children's needs /interests, language and 
culture, and home experiences. 

Bachelor's Degree Level 

a. Communicate to others the importance of 
an integrated curriculum that is based on 
children's development, interests, and expe- 
riences. 

b. Continually evaluate and modify as appro- 
priate the integrated curriculum. 

c. Analyze current research about practices 
that use an integrated curriculum to meet all 
children's needs. 

B. Provide and use anti-bias^ materials /literature 
and experiences in all content areas of the cur- 
riculum. 

Entry Level 

a. Defines the term "anti-bias." 

b. Discuss examples of bias in society. 
Certificate /Associate Degree Level 

a. Discuss the effect of bias on children, fami- 
lies and communities. 

b. Identify and discuss methods through which 
early childhood programs and environments 
can reduce the effect of bias on young chil- 
dren, families, and communities through 
early childhood programs and services. 

c. Describe a variety of anti-bias materials, 
literature, and experiences appropriate for 
young children. 

d. Evaluate various early childhood materials, 
literature, and experiences for possible bias. 

e. Implement a curriculum that is reflective of 



each child culture and community. 

Bachelor's Degree Level 

a. Communicate to others the value of a cur- 
riculum that respects diversity and content 
that is free of bias. 

b. Analyze current research and practices re- 
garding the use of materials /literature and 
experiences in all content areas that are free 
of bias. 

Source: http:/ /www.newmexicokids.org/Educators/ 



In soliciting public input, we noted that Nevada's 
model presents a beginning, intermediate and ad- 
vanced level of competency in this domain. We asked, 
"Are there any competencies that you would place at a 
different level? Lor example: Are there any competen- 
cies listed as 'advanced' that you would also include in 
the 'intermediate' or 'beginning' levels? Are there any 
beginning-level competencies that you would move to 
a higher level? 

General Comments 

In several groups, there was extensive discussion of 
the central role of an educator's basic disposition to- 
ward teaching and learning, an elusive quality that can 
be hard to capture adequately in a set of competencies. 
Aspects of a positive disposition for teaching include 
the desire to work with children, a receptivity to learn- 
ing, the ability to reflect on one's practice, flexibility, 
problem solving skills, and an effective personal com- 
munication style. In order to emphasize such essential 
questions of educator disposition, many meeting par- 
ticipants wanted the competencies related to this do- 
main to focus more on the overall process of learning, 
and were wary of too strictly separated a set of "content 
areas," which can encourage an over-reliance on pre- 
packaged curricula, kits, and checklists. Instead, many 
wanted to see these competencies uphold a teaching 
style that encourages a love of learning, inquiry, dia- 



^ Integrated curriculum - An integrated approach to curriculum 
recognizes that content areas in instruction are naturally interre- 
lated, as they are in real life experiences. In the resulting integrated 
curriculum, learning is regarded as a process rather than a collec- 
tion of facts. Learning about math, science, social studies, health, 
and other content areas are all connected through meaningful ac- 
tivities. 

^ Anti bias - Actively confronting, transcending, and eliminating 
personal and instructional barriers based on culture, race, sex, or 
ability. 
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logue, play, risk-taking, and discovery. 

Finally, a number of participants urged a review of 
the language used in this domain to ensure that it ad- 
equately reflects the entire age span served by ECE 
programs, including infants and toddlers, and not just 
the preschool years. 

Planning Framework 

Regarding Nevada's treatment of the "Planning Erame- 
work" of Environment and Curriculum, many felt that 
begirming-level educators should take part in the plan- 
ning of curriculum and activities from the start, while 
learning from co-workers who have more specialized 
knowledge and experience — not simply carrying out 
plans created by others. We frequently heard the view 
that being a part of the planning process is critical in 
helping begirming-level educators develop their skills. 
One group wanted to see an explicit competency, at 
the advanced or leadership level, explicitly stating that 
such an educator creates the kind of environment in 
which all members of the team, from entry-level on- 
ward, feel welcomed and appreciated as an integral 
part of curriculum and learning environment plan- 
ning. 

Many participants also expressed the concern that, in 
California's eventual treatment of Learning Environ- 
ments and Curriculum, explicit linkages be created 
between these competencies and the goals set forth in 
CDE's Learning Eoundations. 

Eurther, many wanted to see competency language on 
educators' awareness of different curriculum models 
and approaches, starting at the beginning level. While 
it was generally agreed that competencies do not need 
to get very specific about the content of various mod- 
els and approaches, participants considered it very 
important that educators be able to understand and 
articulate the curriculum and environment approach 
that they and their own program are taking. A be- 
ginning-level competency would be an awareness of 
multiple approaches; a more advanced competency 
would be the ability to evaluate, analyze, and apply 
theory and research on different curriculum models. 
Other advanced competencies would be: supervising 
and supporting staff in implementing curriculum; and 
the ability to articulate and explain the programs' ap- 
proach to families and others in the community. 



Many wanted to see more material here on achieving 
cultural competency, and many expressed appreciation 
of New Mexico's treatment of children's languages, 
cultures, and home experiences, as well as Kentucky's 
statement that educators at levels II through V "incor- 
porate to the greatest possible extent native language 
and linguistically diverse routines relative to individu- 
al children and families." Many felt that a basic aware- 
ness of issues related to language, culture, and special 
needs, in terms of curriculum and planning, was a 
foundational, beginning-level competency. 

Lastly, many participants emphasized that the treat- 
ment of the Planning Eramework should explicitly link 
back to child observation and assessment, as essential 
tools and sources of information for developing cur- 
riculum and learning environments. 

Physical Development and Health 

Many group participants wanted to see a stronger, 
more explicit focus in this and other sections on the 
inclusion of children with special needs. A suggested 
beginning-level competency, for example, was "to 
ensure that every child can participate in a given ac- 
tivity being planned;" the bulleted point in Nevada's 
treatment, "to promote the physical development of 
all children," struck some participants as insufficient 
or vague. Another proposed competency, beginning 
at the earliest level and becoming more sophisticated 
over time, was "to plan and develop adaptations to the 
curriculum to meet the needs of all children." 

Science and Math 

Some meeting participants wanted to see competency 
language about making science and math materials 
available throughout the day, and not simply dur- 
ing particular activities. While acknowledging that 
Nevada had set, as an intermediate-level competen- 
cy, "plans age-appropriate science exploration in re- 
sponse to children's emerging interests," some wanted 
to specifically uphold the principle that the best way to 
allow children's interests to emerge is to create envi- 
ronments in which many opportunities for exploration 
are constantly available. This also struck participants 
as a valid principle for every area of curriculum. Eur- 
ther, some wanted to see a greater emphasis on foster- 
ing children's curiosity about and appreciation of the 
natural world. 
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Social-Emotional Development 

Meeting participants frequently wanted to see more 
emphasis in this area on communication and partner- 
ship with families. 

Language and Early Literacy 

Given many meeting participants' passionate concern 
about language development, especially dual language 
learning, this area of the Learning Environments and 
Curriculum domain received a great deal of attention. 
Overall, many felt that Nevada's treatment of this area, 
and of this domain in general, did not sufficiently em- 
bed issues related to dual language learning. Most of 
all, participants wanted to see specific competencies 
about "honoring, reflecting, and helping to preserve 
children's home languages" in ECE programs. 

This did not mean that any given educator would be 
expected to attain competency in multiple languages, 
but rather that an educator is competent in teaching 
English language development to all learners, and is 
able to demonstrate strategies for working in a multi- 
lingual environment. 

Several groups also expressed concern that educators 
be aware of and recognize the differences between 
dual language learning, and having a communication 
or language delay, a subject treated extensively in the 
California Department of Education's recent Preschool 
English Learners Guide. Two suggested beginning-lev- 
el competencies in this regard were: "Shows a basic 
awareness of how children learn language differently 
within a normal continuum," and "Is aware of resourc- 
es and support in the community for dual language 
learners." 

Einally, some felt that Nevada's treatment of this area 
was too heavily oriented toward children who can 
already communicate well verbally, and not focused 
enough on appropriate practice with infants and tod- 
dlers. 

Creative Development 

Many group participants appreciated Nevada's inclu- 
sion of this area, giving creative expression and the 
arts their own separate focus. 
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4. Positive Interactions and Guidance 

The domain of "Positive Interactions and Guidance" 
is intended to include early childhood educator com- 
petencies related to relationships and communication 
between adults and children in ECE programs. States 
have used a variety of names for this domain, such as 
the following: 

• Communication (New York and Pennsylvania) 

• Interactions with Children (Kansas/Missouri) 

• Positive Interactions and Guidance (Nevada) 

• Positive Interactions and Relationships (West 
Virginia) 

• Teaching/Learning Interactions and Environ- 
ments (Illinois) 

Alternatively, some states, including Kentucky, New 
Jersey, and New Mexico, have folded all material on 
this subject within the domain of "Learning Environ- 
ments and Curriculum," which we presented sepa- 
rately in the previous chapter. 

Title and Scope of This Domain 

At the public meetings, and in the online survey, we 
asked for comment about the name of this domain, 
and what it should encompass. 

Many respondents liked the idea of including the word 
"relationships," as in West Virginia's title for this do- 
main, "Positive Interactions and Relationships." Oth- 
ers liked including the word "guidance," consider- 
ing this to be a specific, active, and positive aspect of 
one's work with children, as opposed to some of the 
harsher connotations of "discipline." Some liked "re- 
lationships" better than "interactions," and suggested 
the title, "Positive Relationships and Guidance." Sev- 
eral others suggested "Interactions, Relationships, and 
Guidance." 

Some respondents wanted to drop the word "posi- 
tive," considering it too value-laden, loaded, or open 
to misunderstanding. As one meeting participant said, 
"Children need space for other feelings; not everything 
has to be positive." Another said, "'Guidance' already 
suggests a positive approach." Still, many favored in- 
cluding the word "positive," because of its emphasis 
on a constructive, problem-solving approach. 

In the online survey, 40 percent of respondents favored 



"Positive Interactions and Guidance," 21 percent chose 
"Positive Interactions and Relationships," and 14 per- 
cent chose "Interactions with Children." 

As noted in the previous chapter, there was wide agree- 
ment at our public meetings that "Positive Interactions 
and Guidance" constitutes a large enough area of 
competency that it should be separate from "Learning 
Environments and Curriculum" — while also empha- 
sizing the linkages between the two domains. Eunda- 
mentally, many respondents argued, interactions and 
guidance are an integral part of the learning environ- 
ment and curriculum of ECE programs, encompassing 
the social-emotional aspects of learning and develop- 
ment. 

In the online survey, we noted that Nevada and West 
Virginia allow for some overlap between this domain 
and the domain of "Learning Environments and Cur- 
riculum." Nevada includes "Managing Groups and 
the Environment," and West Virginia includes "Man- 
aging Environmental Design," in the treatment of this 
domain. On the other hand, Kentucky, New Jersey, 
and New Mexico have combined "Positive Interac- 
tions and Guidance" and "Learning Environments 
and Curriculum" into one domain. We asked, "What 
is your opinion of these categories?" Eorty-six percent 
of respondents felt that issues concerning the learning 
environment should be discussed in both domains; 39 
percent felt that the two domains should be separate; 
and 11 percent favored combining "Positive Interac- 
tions and Guidance" and "Learning Environments and 
Curriculum" into one domain. 

Performance Areas 

States have divided the "Positive Interactions and 
Guidance" domain into different sub-categories or 
"performance areas." The chart below provides the 
categories used by Kansas /Missouri, Nevada, and 
West Virginia. The online survey form, and the public 
meeting format, allowed participants to comment on 
these sub-categories. 

Nearly all meeting participants preferred the Nevada 
and West Virginia models; many singled out West 
Virginia's addition of "Relationships With Others," in- 
cluding relationships in the adult work environment, 
as their reason for preferring that model. This topic is 
discussed in more detail below. 
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On the other hand, a number of meeting participants 
disliked Nevada and West Virginia's use of the word 
"managing" in relation to groups and the environ- 
ment, and strongly favored Kansas /Missouri's term, 
"Enhancing Group Experiences," generally consider- 
ing the latter term to be more positive and less harsh. 

In the online survey, 45 percent of respondents favored 
the West Virginia model, 26 percent chose Nevada, 24 
percent were undecided or had no opinion, and five 
percent favored Kansas /Missouri. 

Before providing further input, we asked online and 
meeting participants to review the following early 
childhood educator competencies in the domain of 
"Positive Interactions and Guidance," as presented by 
Nevada, followed by additional material from Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia. 



Positive Interactions and Guidance 
^evada 



: 



larly Care and Education professionals need to have 
realistic expectations regarding children's behavior 
id understand developmentally appropriate guid- 
ice techniques in accordance with children's ages 
id developmental levels. They investigate factors 
ttiat may impact children's behavior and seek success- 
^ approaches to help children develop self-control, 
id f-esteem, coping, self-comfort skills, and positive 
, ter actions with their peers and adults. 



Positive Interactions and Guidance: Performance Areas 



Kansas/Missouri 


Nevada 


West Virginia 


Providing Individuai Guidance 


Reiationships with Individual 
Children 


Relationships with Individual 
Children 




Developmentally Appropriate 
Guidance 


Developmentally Appropriate 
Guidance 


Enhancing Group Experiences 


Managing Groups and the 
Environment 


Managing Environmental 
Design 






Relationships with Others 
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Relationships with Individual Children 



BEGINNING 


INTERMEDIATE 


ADVANCED 


COMPETENCIES 


COMPETENCIES 


COMPETENCIES 




(all of the beginning 


(all of the beginning and 




competencies, p/us) 


intermediate competencies. 






plus) 



Provides physical and 
emotional security to build 
trusting relationships by 
interacting positively with 
children. 

Interacts positively with 
children in ways that are 
responsive, consistent, 
encouraging and 
nurturing. 

0 Gives one-on-one 
attention 

3 Talks about children’s 
interests 

3 Respects each child’s 
uniqueness 
3 Listens to children 
3 Uses children’s names 
3 Communicates at 
children’s eye level 
3 Responds consistently 
3 Smiles at children 
3 Speaks at children’s 
level of understanding 
Treats all children with 
fairness and consistency. 
Accepts physical, social, 
emotional, cultural, and 
developmental differences 
in children and families. 
Encourages children to 
express emotions 
positively. 



Relates guidance practices 
to knowledge of children’s 
personalities and levels of 
development. 

Recognizes and responds 
to individual behavioral 
problems related to 
developmental or 
emotional stress. 
Moderates interactions with 
each child based on the 
child’s specific 
characteristics, strengths, 
interests and needs. 
Conveys acceptance of 
children’s diverse ethnic 
and cultural backgrounds, 
abilities or learning 
challenges. 

Provides, with 
intentionality, an 
environment and activities 
that teach tolerance and 
respect for individual 
differences. 

Solicits information from 
parents regarding effective 
strategies to support 
individual children. 

Uses strategies to assist 
children in learning to 
express emotions in 
positive ways, solve 
problems, and make 
decisions. 



Articulates, analyzes, 
evaluates, and applies 
current theory and 
research on relationships 
and supportive interactions. 
Adapts interactions to 
include each child 
individually, 

accommodating for his/her 
temperament, personality, 
strengths, interests and 
development pattern. 

Uses child observation and 
assessment to individualize 
and improve interactions. 
Articulates the principles 
for intervention and conflict 
resolution in children’s play 
and learning. 

Develops and implements 
written policies for effective 
interactions. 
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Developmentally Appropriate Guidance 



BEGINNING 

COMPETENCIES 


INTERMEDIATE 
COMPETENCIES 
(all of the beginning 
competencies, plus) 


ADVANCED 

COMPETENCIES 

(all of the beginning and 

intermediate competencies, 

plus) 


• Avoids actions that would 
cause physical or 
emotional harm. 

• Participates in 
developmentally 
appropriate guidance 
approaches (e.g., choices, 
appropriate limits, 
redirection, ignoring, 
positive feedback and 
encouragement, and giving 
effective directions). 

• Bases expectations for 
behavior on age and 
developmental level of 
children. 

• Responds to children’s 
behaviors in ways that 
encourage self-control. 

• Demonstrates awareness 
that challenging behaviors 
have different causes. 

• Seeks to find reasons for 
challenging behavior and 
responds with positive 
guidance techniques. 

• Refers to problem 
behaviors or situations, 
rather than labeling the 
child. 


• Practices and models 
developmentally 
appropriate guidance 
approaches that promote 
positive behaviors, problem 
solving, and self-control. 

• Models behavior 
expectations based on 
children’s age and 
developmental level. 

• Observes children and 
adapts guidance 
approaches to knowledge 
of individual children and 
levels of development. 

• Communicates with 
families regarding areas of 
concern and develops 
cooperative strategies to 
manage behavior. 


• Articulates, evaluates, and 
applies current theory and 
research to create 
guidance strategies for 
individuals and groups of 
children. 

• Uses observation and 
assessment to modify and 
adapt guidance strategies. 

• Designs written policies for 
using effective positive 
child guidance. 

• Collaborates with families 
to develop individually 
appropriate expectations 
for children’s behavior. 

• Develops individual 
guidance plans, accessing 
appropriate professionals 
as needed. 
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Managing Groups and the Environment 



BEGINNING 


INTERMEDIATE 


ADVANCED 


COMPETENCIES 


COMPETENCIES 


COMPETENCIES 




(all of the beginning 


(all of the beginning and 




competencies, plus) 


intermediate competencies. 






plus) 



• Provides appropriate 
supervision and 
interventions to keep 
children safe. 

• Establishes and 
communicates limits for 
acceptable behavior. 

• Leads activities in a 
positive, relaxed, and 
pleasant atmosphere. 

• Follows strategies that 
encourage positive 
behaviors and reduce 
challenging behaviors. 

□ Provides consistent 
schedules and routines 

□ Alerts children to and 

□ facilitates transitions 
from one activity to 
another 

□ Provides interesting 
materials and activities 

□ Articulates how 
physical environment 
affects behavior 



Plans, implements and 
adapts a supportive 
learning environment that 
promotes positive 
interactions and behaviors 
and minimizes risk. 
Observes children and 
makes modifications and 
adaptations to support 
individual children and the 
group. 

Facilitates positive support 
of children and families 
through times of change 
and transition. 

Anticipates and diffuses 
disruptive behavior. 



Articulates, analyzes, 
evaluates, and applies 
current theory and 
research on preventive 
environmental design 
strategies. 

Uses child observation 
and assessment to 
individualize and improve 
environmental 
management. 

Designs and implements 
policy and practice that 
support needs of children 
and families through 
environmental design. 
Plans for times of change 
and transition that support 
children and families. 



Source: http://www.nevada-registry.Org/CoreCompetenciesFINALforWebsiteandDownload3.5.07.pdf 



Levels of Competency 

For public input, we noted that "Nevada's model pres- 
ents a beginning, intermediate, and advanced level of 
early childhood educator competency in the domain of 
Positive Interactions and Guidance." We asked, "Are 
there any competencies that you would place at a dif- 
ferent level? For example: Are there any competencies 
listed as 'advanced' that you would also include in the 
'intermediate' or 'beginning' levels? Are there any be- 
ginning-level competencies that you would move to a 
higher level?" 

We generally received very favorable responses to Ne- 
vada's treatment of this domain. A number of meet- 
ing participants particularly appreciated the preamble, 
with its emphasis that "early care and education pro- 
fessionals need to have realistic expectations regarding 



children's behavior and understand developmentally 
appropriate guidance techniques in accordance with 
children's ages and developmental levels." As one 
participant said, "It is really important in initial com- 
petency that entry-level teachers have an understand- 
ing of what is typical and appropriate at the age level 
of children they're working with: effective interactions 
are based on realistic expectations for children." But 
while noting that Nevada's preamble also says that 
professionals "investigate factors that may impact 
children's behavior and seek successful approaches," 
many wanted to see a more detailed discussion of such 
factors, including children's diverse cultures and dif- 
ferent abilities. 

A number of meeting participants questioned the use 
of the word "accepts" in relation to children's differ- 
ences, near the bottom of the beginning-level chart on 
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"Relationships With Individual Children": "Accepts 
physical, social, emotional, cultural and developmen- 
tal differences in children and families." Echoing an of- 
ten-heard response, one participant argued, "Even at 
the beginning level, I would say that educators don't 
just accept differences, they are responsive to them — 
and I would add linguistic and socioeconomic differ- 
ences, too. 'Accept' sounds too passive; 'appreciates' 
or 'respects' would be much better." 

Other Competencies 

Next, we asked, "Are there any specific competen- 
cies related to Positive Interactions and Guidance that 
should be added? If so, at which level would you place 
them?" 

Several meeting participants urged more emphasis on 
nonverbal communication, especially with infants and 
toddlers, and considered Nevada's treatment of this 
domain somewhat too focused on verbal interactions. 
Issues in this regard include awareness of one's own 
body language and tone of voice with children, the abil- 
ity to "read" nonverbal cues from children, and aware- 
ness of cultural variations in how children and adults 
communicate nonverbally. While some acknowledged 
that these issues might be implied in such phrases as 
"providing physical and emotional security," they felt 
that competencies in this area should be stated more 
explicitly. 

A number of participants also wanted to see greater 
emphasis on fostering relationships, a sense of com- 
munity, peer learning, and social competence among 
children — not just on building relationships with indi- 
vidual children, and on managing groups. Eor many, 
this was related to an educator's ability to focus not 
only on an individual child, but also on the child in 
relationship to the whole group. 

Einally, as a foundation of relationships, some par- 
ticipants wanted to see a treatment here of reflective 
practice and self-examination: the ability to review and 
question one's approaches with children, and to adapt 
or "re-group" if a given approach is not working. 



Additional Material From Other States 

Pennsylvania: Communication in Children's Home 
Languages 

The following language is included in Pennsylvania's 
treatment of the "Communication" domain: "Staff of 
early childhood or school-age programs should include 
or have access to people who communicate in the pri- 
mary languages of the children or who sign (or who 
use alternative methods of communication) if there are 
children or family members who need them." (Source: 
http://www.pakeys.org/docs/cbk.pdf.) Eor public 
input, we asked, "Do you think that California's early 
childhood educator competencies should include simi- 
lar language in its treatment of this domain?" 

Most meeting participants agreed in principle with 
this approach. As one said, "If we really are commit- 
ted to authentic relationships with families and to re- 
specting and supporting these relationships, we must 
have access to adequate or effective communication." 
Many urged that California's ECE competencies at 
least establish a principle that one should seek a lin- 
guistic match, even if it is not always possible — com- 
paring this situation to the Americans with Disabilities 
Act's language on "reasonable accommodation" and 
good-faith effort. As one meeting participant argued, 
"Even to state the intent can raise awareness." While 
some questioned whether this issue belonged in this 
domain, or should be categorized under "Eamily and 
Community" instead, many felt strongly that issues of 
language should be embedded in all domains. 

On the other hand, many considered the issue of com- 
munication in children's primary languages to be a 
programmatic goal rather than an individual educator 
competency. As one online respondent wrote, "This is 
extremely important as a program responsibility, but it 
is not really a required competency for the individual 
educator." In response, one meeting participant sug- 
gested stating an individual competency as "Utilizes all 
resources in seeking to communicate in children's and 
families' primary languages" — not just having access 
to resources, or being aware of them, but actually mak- 
ing a strong effort to make a linguistic match happen. 

Perhaps reflecting some of this uncertainty about 
whether this is an individual competency or a pro- 
grammatic principle, 68 percent of online respondent 
answered "yes" to including it in the competencies, and 
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West Virginia 
Relationships with Others 



Tier1 


Tier II 


Tier III 


• Realizes that relationships 
with coworkers, families 
and others impact 
children. 

• Treats coworkers, parents 
and others with respect. 

• Respects confidentiality of 
coworkers, parents and 
others. 

• Shares appropriate 
information and resources. 

• Cooperates with and 
participates as a member 
of the team. 

• Uses appropriate 
channels for conflict 
resolution per program 
policies and/or code of 
ethical conduct. 


• Models relationships of 
respect, trust and 
cooperation with 
coworkers, parents and 
others. 

• Promotes teamwork and 
positive communication. 

• Practices constructive 
conflict resolution 
strategies. 


• Establishes a work 
environment that supports 
and promotes teamwork 
and trusting, respectful 
interactions. 

• Implements policies and 
procedures that support 
effective communication 
and conflict resolution. 



Source: http://www.wvearlychildhood.org/CoreCompetencies.pdf 



11 percent said "no," but 21 percent were undecided. 

West Virginia: The Adult Work Environment 

As part of the domain it calls "Positive Interactions 
and Relationships," West Virginia adds the adult work 
environment (including relationships with one's co- 
workers and adult peers) as an area of competency, for 
the reason that "relationships with co-workers, fami- 
lies and others impact children." 

For public input, we asked, "Do you agree that adult 
working relationships should be an area of early child- 
hood educator competency?" This was an area of very 
strong agreement, with online respondents (91 percent) 
and meeting participants overwhelmingly answering, 
"yes." As one participant said, "How adults interact 
with each other, how they develop relationships, and 
how they resolve conflicts, is teaching the children how 
to interact with each other." Another said, "This is a vi- 
tal area, critically connected to our work with children 
and families. Children are very intuitive; they notice 
and learn from these relationships, and from the 'orga- 
nizational culture' of a program, whether it's positive 
or negative." Not everyone agreed, however, that ma- 



terial on the adult work environment belonged in this 
domain; some were inclined to include it under "Pro- 
fessionalism, Professional Development and Leader- 
ship, or "Administration and Management," keeping 
this domain focused on interactions with children. 
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5. Family and Community 

The domain of "Family and Community Relation- 
ships" is intended to include early childhood educator 
competencies related to the role of the family in the 
growth and development of the child, and the role of 
the community in providing essential services to chil- 
dren and their families. States have used a variety of 
names for the domain. For example: 

• Family and Community (West Virginia) 

• Family and Community Relationships (Nevada, 
Illinois, New Jersey) 

• Family and Community Partnerships (Kentucky) 

• Family and Community Collaboration (New 
Mexico) 

• Families in Society (Pennsylvania, New York) 

Title and Scope of This Domain 

At the public meetings, and in the online survey, we 
asked for comments about the name of this domain, 
and what it should encompass. 

The two titles most preferred at the public meetings 
were "Family and Community Partnerships," and 
"Family and Community." This was also true in the 
online survey, with 41 percent and 22 percent of re- 
spondents, respectively, choosing those two titles. 
Those who preferred "Family and Community Part- 
nerships" found "partnership" a more explicit and 
understandable term than "relationship" or "collabo- 
ration," and a clearer expression of how program staff, 
families and communities should relate to each other. 
As one person noted, a "relationship" can be negative, 
and another argued that "collaboration" is harder to 
define for families and other colleagues. 

Those who preferred "Family and Community," on 
the other hand, felt that it encompassed all the other 
titles, and was simple and easy to understand. Some 
preferred the term "relationships" for similar reasons, 
thinking that it was the broadest term and incorporat- 
ed the others; one person said, "The ECE field itself 
is relationship-based." Some — perhaps thinking of the 
standard college course title, "Child, Eamily, and So- 
ciety" — liked the term, "Child, Eamily, and Commu- 
nity." 

One respondent even argued that the family should 
not be seen as a "partner," but rather as holding the 



primary role in a child's life, saying, "The term 'part- 
nership' has fallen out of favor in our shop, because 
we are putting forth a philosophy of the prominence of 
the family over the program. The idea is that we're not 
equal partners in the raising of the child. The parents 
are the major partner." 

Performance Areas 

States have divided the "Eamily and Community Re- 
lationships" domain into different sub-categories or 
"performance areas." As shown in the chart below, two 
states (West Virginia and Nevada) have taken a similar 
approach, and two states (Pennsylvania and Illinois) 
have each taken very different approaches. The online 
survey form, and the public meeting format, allowed 
participants to comment on these sub-categories. 

Most of the discussion groups, and most online re- 
spondents, preferred the similar structures created by 
West Virginia and Nevada, as having the clearest and 
most appropriate category headings, and generally felt 
that Nevada's version was more comprehensive. Many 
liked the fact that family/ parent involvement was its 
own performance area in these models, although the 
broader term "family" was generally preferred to 
"parent." 

Many respondents also liked the language of the Penn- 
sylvania performance areas, but often thought that 
these were guiding principles, rather than categories, 
and could be used as an introduction to this domain. 
Some also felt that the Pennsylvania language was the 
most comprehensive and universally applicable (e.g., 
inclusive of infant-toddler care and home-based care), 
and that it explicitly addressed the real needs of fami- 
lies, such as stress. One criticism of the Pennsylvania 
model, however, was that it only mentioned the fam- 
ily, not the community. 

Services for Children and Families 

Next, we asked, "In most states, the goal of commu- 
nity collaboration is to ensure that there are adequate 
services and supports for children and their families. 
Some states are more explicit about the types of servic- 
es and supports about which staff should have knowl- 
edge. Do you think that the California competencies 
should specify the services and supports about which 
staff should have knowledge?" 
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Family and Community Relationships: Performance Areas 



West Virginia 


Nevada 


Family Characteristics and Influences 


Respect for families 


Respectful and Reciprocal Relationships 
with Families 


Child and Family Relationships 




Positive Communication (with Families) 




Respect for (Family) Diversity 


Family Involvement 


Parent Involvement 


Community Collaborations and 
Relationships 


Community Resources to Support 
Families 




Collaboration (with Volunteers and the 
Community) 



Illinois 

Employs communication approaches and skills that form the basis of collaborative 

relationships on behalf of young children, birth-age 8, and their families 

Collaborates with families and provides multiple opportunities for program-family 
interaction and partnership, as appropriate to the age of the child and to the priorities 

and choices of families of young children, birth-age 8 

Establishes and maintains positive team relationships with program, school, and agency 
personnel in order to support the development, learning and well-being of children, birth- 

age 8 and their families. 

Collaborates across agency lines to enhance the well-being of children, birth-age 8, and 
their families, and builds relationships within the community to assess and address 
community-wide issues and needs, shares experiences, and generate new ideas. 



Pennsylvania 

Families are the primary context for children 

Children grow, learn, and develop in a variety of family structures and cultures 

All families depend on the support and assistance of others in child rearing 

Effective communication with families is characterized by mutual trust and respect for 
values, attitudes, expectations, and the culture of other individuals 

Many families encounter stress and crisis situations. 



In almost all cases, respondents at the public meetings 
did not want competencies to mention specific servic- 
es. They often felt that every community has its own 
needs and services, and that these change as the demo- 
graphics of a community change. Most often, respon- 
dents preferred to keep the statement of competencies 
in this area general, highlighting that the major issues 
are: knowing what is available in the community; be- 
ing able to assess families' needs; and connecting fami- 
lies to appropriate services. 

Our online feedback, however, was quite different, 
with 45 percent of respondents arguing in favor of 
mentioning specific services, and 36 percent preferring 
to keep the competencies language general. This may 
be related to the format of the online survey, which 
allowed room for respondents to mention up to three 



specific services. These included: support services for 
families of children with special needs, health care, 
dental care, mental health services, job training, hous- 
ing assistance, family resource centers, literacy pro- 
grams, domestic violence-related services, and crisis 
intervention services. 

Advocacy for Family Needs 

Next, we asked, "In the states that include advocating 
for community services to meet the needs of families as 
a competency, this competency is assigned to the high- 
est level of staff. Do you think that advocating for com- 
munity services to meet the needs of families should 
be assigned to the highest level of staff, or should it be 
integrated into the competencies for all other levels of 
staff?" 
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Many respondents raised a distinction here between 
advocacy for families within a given program, and 
advocacy in the broader, public realm. Most agreed 
that it is the role of a director or other upper-level staff 
to advocate in the broader community, but that "line 
staff," including assistant teachers, are often closest 
to the children and families, and may have the clear- 
est sense of what kinds of support the families might 
need. These staff, therefore, should advocate within 
programs — for example, advocating to administrators 
or boards of directors that the program should devote 
more resources to nutrition services — and directors 
should get input from teaching staff as they develop 
their advocacy agenda. In short, most respondents felt 
that it is important for all levels of staff to be advocates 
for children and families, but that how they advocate 
differs based on their job responsibilities. 

Online input was somewhat different, perhaps reflect- 
ing the closed-ended nature of the survey form, with 
42 percent of respondents favoring the assigning of ad- 
vocacy to all levels of staff, 38 percent to mid-level and 
upper-level staff, 15 percent to upper-level staff only, 
and five percent undecided or having no opinion. 

Home Language and Culture 

Finally, we noted in the public meetings and in the on- 
line survey that the states under review had devoted 
relatively little attention to issues of children's home 
language and culture in their treatment of "Family and 
Community." Instead, states often discussed these is- 
sues only as part of "Learning Environments and Cur- 
riculum." We asked, "Do you feel that issues of home 
language and culture should also be an area of com- 
petency under the domain of 'Family and Communi- 
ty'?" 

The response was an overwhelming "yes" at the pub- 
lic meetings and in the online survey (89 percent). The 
importance of explicit competencies related to the ca- 
pacity of staff to work with children who are English 
language learners, and to communicate effectively 
with their families, came up as themes throughout the 
meetings. 

In addition, many believed that all aspects of family 
diversity should be stated more explicitly in the treat- 
ment of competencies in this domain, including cul- 
ture, race, economics, and family structure (for ex- 
ample, grandparent-led families, teen parents, and 



lesbian, gay, bisexual or transgender parents). 

Before providing further input, we asked online and 
meeting participants to review the following early 
childhood educator competencies in the domain of 
"Eamily and Community Relationships" as presented 
by West Virginia, supplemented by additional mate- 
rial from other states. 

Family and Community 
West Virginia 

Early care and education professionals must know 
and understand that the family and community are 
integral to each child's optimal learning and develop- 
ment. Knowledge and understanding of diverse fam- 
ily structures and influences enable early educators to 
support individual children and families in positive 
ways. Critical to young children's development is the 
knowledge of how to build respectful and reciprocal 
relationships with families, as well as, how to provide 
meaningful family and community involvement. Early 
educators must be aware of community resources and 
opportunities, and know how to make collaborative 
connections to benefit children and families. 

1. Eamily Characteristics and Influences 

2. Respectful and Reciprocal Relationships with 
Eamilies 

3. Eamily Involvement 

4. Community Collaboration and Relationships 

The core competency areas are organized into three 
tiers that establish a continuum of learning from en- 
try-level skills to an advanced level of academic prepa- 
ration and varied experience. Each tier encompasses 
the knowledge base and competencies of the previous 
level. Individuals progress from one tier to another 
through a combination of formal study and experi- 
ence. Tier 1 competencies are intentionally written in 
clear, specific language to support beginning levels. 
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Family Characteristics and Influences 






Tierl 


Tier 2 


Tiers 






• Supports and respects 
strengths and differences in all 
families. 

• Recognizes that culture, 
language, socioeconomic 
factors, support systems, and 
special needs may Influence 
how families nurture their 
children. 

• Follows rules of 
confidentiality. 


• Designs and Implements an 
environment that reflects 
sensitivity and acceptance of 
diverse family structures, 
values, cultures and 
languages. 

• Builds on families’ strengths 
and supports diverse needs. 

• Involves families In 
contributing to the diversity of 
the environment. 


• Establishes policy and 
practice that ensures respect 
and acceptance of diverse 
families and situations. 

• Articulates, analyzes, 
evaluates, and applies current 
theory and research on family 
systems and the effects of 
stress on families. 

• Analyzes children’s 
behaviors as they relate to 
family stress, collaborates with 
parents to respond to 
behaviors, and accesses 
appropriate community 
resources. 




Respectful and Reciprocal Relationships with Families 






Tier 1 


Tier 2 


Tier 3 






• Follows established 
communications mechanisms 
for building positive 
relationships. 

• Supports children’s 
relationships with their 
families. 

• Accepts and follows 
adaptations/changes designed 
to meet the needs and 
preferences of Individual 
children and families. 


• Builds partnerships with 
families through frequent, 
effective communication about 
their child’s experiences and 
development. 

• Establishes a variety of 
communication mechanisms. 

• Adapts and/or modifies 
appropriate teaching 
strategies to reflect Individual 
children’s and families’ needs. 

• Collaborates with families to 
resolve problems and Issues. 


• Develops and Implements 
policies and practice that 
facilitate respectful and 
reciprocal relationships with 
families. 

• Articulates, analyzes, 
evaluates, and applies current 
theory and research on 
relationships with families. 




Family Involvement 








Tier 1 


Tier 2 


Tiers 






• Respects the family as the 
child’s first teacher. 

• Respects and supports 
practices that nurture parent 
Involvement In their child’s 
care and education. 


• Designs and provides a 
variety of meaningful 
opportunities for parents to 
participate and Influence their 
child’s care and education. 

• Incorporates, on a routine 
basis, opportunities for 
families to share strengths, 
skills, and talents. 

• Supports and respects 
families’ decislon-making 
related to their child’s 
development and learning. 

• Engages families In planning 
curriculum, evaluating 
program and planning 
transitions. 


• Establishes and Implements 
policies and practices that 
engage families In meaningful 
decislon-making opportunities 
for their child and the program. 

• Assesses, plans, and 
conducts diverse opportunities 
for family support and 
participation. 
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Community Collaboration and Relationships 



Tierl 



Tier 2 



Tier 3 



• Develops an awareness of 
community resources to 
support families. 

• Works cooperatively with 
volunteers and community 
representatives. 



• Connects families to 
appropriate community 
resources. 

• Promotes interaction 
between children and 
community. 

• Utilizes services for children 
in the community (ex. library 
story time, field trips, etc.). 

• Provides families with 
appropriate information, 
referrals, and assistance to 
access and coordinate 
appropriate community 
resources and services. 



• Works collaboratively with 
community agencies to meet 
the needs of individual 
children and families. 

• Develops a partnership with 
the larger community to 
develop resources that 
support children and families. 

• Advocates for needed 
services and resources for 
families. 

• Develops and maintains 
relationships with other 
disciplines and specialties in 
related fields. 



Source: http://www.wvearlychildhood.org/CoreCompetencies.pdf 



Additional Material From Other States 

Several states, in their treatment of the "Learning En- 
vironments and Curriculum" domain, touch on issues 
of home language and culture that also have relevance 
for the "Family and Community" domain. 

Kansas/Missouri ("Learning Environment and Curricu- 
lum") 

Under "Creating the Learning Environment and Gen- 
eral Curriculum" (p. 7): 

Levels 2 (CDA or certificate) through 5 (ad- 
vanced degree): 

"Uses materials that demonstrate acceptance 
of all children's gender, family, race, language, 
culture, and special needs." 

Sources: http:/ /www.kaccrra.org/story_files/203/203_ss_ 
filel.pdf OR http: / / www.openinitiative.org/ core_over- 
view.htm 

Kentucky ("Learning Environments and Curriculum") 

"Under Language and Literacy," p. 19: 

Levels II (CDA) through V (Master's degree): 
"Incorporate to the greatest possible extent na- 
tive language and linguistically diverse routines 
relative to individual children and families." 

Source: http:/ /www. education.ky.gov/KDE/ 

Instructional+Resources/Early+Childhood+Development/ 

Professional+Development.htm 



New Mexico ("Learning Environment and Curriculum Im- 
plementation") 

A. Develop, implement, and evaluate an integrated 
curriculum^ that focuses on children's develop- 
ment and interests, using their language, home 
experiences, and cultural values. 

Entry Level 

a. Discuss, in general terms, components of an 
integrated curriculum. 

Certificate/ Associate Degree Level 

a. Identify and discuss ways that developing 
needs /interests, language, and home experi- 
ences of all children can be used in develop- 
ing an integrated curriculum. 

b. Develop an integrated curriculum based on 
children's needs /interests, language and 
culture, and home experiences. 

Bachelor's Degree Level 

a. Communicate to others the importance of 
an integrated curriculum that is based on 
children's development, interests, and expe- 
riences. 

b. Continually evaluate and modify as appro- 
priate the integrated curriculum. 



^ Integrated curriculum - An integrated approach to curriculum 
recognizes that content areas in instruction are naturally interre- 
lated, as they are in real life experiences. In the resulting integrated 
curriculum, learning is regarded as a process rather than a collec- 
tion of facts. Learning about math, science, social studies, health, 
and other content areas are all connected through meaningful ac- 
tivities. 
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c. Analyze current research about practices 
that use an integrated curriculum to meet all 
children's needs. 

Source: http:/ /www.newmexicokids.org/Educators/ 



Overall, we heard very favorable comments about 
West Virginia's treatment of this domain, that it was 
well done, clear, and reasonably comprehensive. Many 
felt, however, that the competencies expected of Tier 1 
staff were too limited. While not wanting to "burden" 
staff at the Tier 1 level, many felt that these front-line 
staff, particularly assistant teachers, needed more so- 
phisticated skills when working with families. Skills 
mentioned included building relationships, respecting 
the diversity of languages and cultures, and assessing 
family needs. 

Under "Family Characteristics and Influences," we of- 
ten heard the opinion that many of the Tier 2 compe- 
tencies should be moved to Tier 1. For example: All 
staff should play a role in involving the family in a cen- 
ter, and all staff should create a positive atmosphere 
for families. 

Under "Respectful and Reciprocal Relationships with 
Families," we often heard that "Builds partnerships 
and collaborates with families" should be moved to 
Tier 1. Many objected to the phrase in Tier 1, "Follows 
established communications mechanisms for building 
positive relationships." Although it was assumed that 
this meant communicating in a professional manner, 
respondents often emphasized that every family and 
culture will have its own communication pattern or 
style, and that communications should not be "me- 
chanical." 

More than one respondent suggested the need to add 
to practicum classes an emphasis on working with 
families; as one said, "This issue often goes unnoticed 
at the beginning stages of learning in the college class- 
room." 

Under "Family Involvement," some respondents want- 
ed more emphasis, beginning at Tier 1, on the need to 
understand the wide variety of ways in which families 
contribute to a child's learning. 

Under "Community Collaboration and Relationships," 
some felt that "Works collaboratively with community 
agencies," listed by West Virginia at Tier 3, should also 



be addressed in some form in both Tiers 1 and 2. One 
respondent also commented, "We should not always 
look at families as being 'in need.' Families can be re- 
sourceful, both to the child care program and to other 
families." 

Additional Competencies 

Finally, we asked, "Are there any competencies you 
would add? Are there any you would delete, combine 
or structure some other way? Do you have any other 
general comments about this domain?" Comments in- 
cluded the following: 

• A team approach is necessary at ECE centers; no 
one should be working on their own with fami- 
lies; everyone at the center should work together 
to meet the needs of children and families. 

• Knowledge of human development as it relates 
to adults, to enhance relationships among staff 
and with parents and other adult family mem- 
bers. 

• The skills to assess a family's needs, and link the 
family to services: not just knowing what ser- 
vices exist. 

• Working with families who have children with 
special needs. 

• The role of the family vs. the role of the center: 
Who is primarily responsible for the education 
and discipline of the children? What happens 
when there are disagreements between staff and 
family about child-rearing practices and educa- 
tion? 

• How to handle conflicts with families. 

• Essential that directors are not isolated from 
their front-line staff; they can not know how to 
deal with their children and families, individual- 
ly, programmatically, in the broader community, 
without input from those who are working with 
them on a daily basis. 

• Professional boundaries: how to deal appropri- 
ately with families in stress. 

• Understanding child abuse reporting require- 
ments. 

• Basic understanding of religious practices, as 
part of family diversity. 

• Higher-level practitioners should be able to artic- 
ulate how the program fits within the child care 
system and contributes to the community, and 
should be able to access resources to strengthen 
the program. 
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6. Health, Safety and Nutrition 

The domain of "Health, Safety and Nutrition" is in- 
tended to include early childhood educator competen- 
cies related to the implementation of sound health and 
safety practices, and the provision of nutritional meals 
and snacks. 

Unlike other areas of ECE educator competency, there 
was no disagreement among public meeting partici- 
pants or online survey respondents about the title or 
overall scope of this domain. 



Performance Areas 

States have divided this domain into different sub- 
categories or "performance areas." As shown in the 
chart below, three states (Kansas /Missouri, Nevada 
and West Virginia) have taken a similar approach, and 
three others (Illinois, New Mexico and Pennsylvania) 
have each taken very different approaches. The online 
survey form, and the public meeting format, allowed 
participants to comment on these categories. 

Respondents sometimes favored New Mexico's and 
Pennsylvania's approaches for being more detailed, 
but we found no strong preference for one model over 



Health, Safety and Nutrition: Performance Areas 



Kansas/Missouri 


Nevada 


West Virginia 


Illinois 


New Mexico 


Pennsylvania 


Environmental safety 


Environmental 

safety 


Indoor and 
outdoor safety 


Safe indoor 
and outdoor 
space 


Indoor and 
outdoor learning 
environments 


Identify hazards 
in and around 
the facility 


Nutrition 


Nutrition 


Nutritional 
needs of 
children 


Promotes 

good 

nutrition and 
healthy 
eating habits 






Knowledge of 
regulations 


Knowledge of 
regulations 


Health 

appraisal and 
management 


Complies 
with safety 
and health 
regulations 


Appraisal and 
management 
procedures 


Comply with 
government 
regulations; 
health records 
maintained 


Responds to health 
needs of children 


Health 


Health 

promotion 




Promotes 
practice of 
healthy 
behavior 


Reduce the 
spread of 
disease; 
promotion of 
daily health 
habits 










Recognizes and 
responds to 
child’s needs 








Child abuse 
and neglect 




Recognizes 
signs of 
distress, abuse 
and neglect 


Recognizing and 
reporting child 
abuse 










Consistent 

rest/sleep 

schedule 












Implements 
health 
education 
activities for 
families 


Physical well 
being of children 
and families is 
promoted 










Assist families 
in making 
healthy choices 


Positive 

relationship with 
families 












Emergency 

preparedness 
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the others. 



Before providing further input, we asked online and 
meeting participants to review the following treat- 
ment by Kansas /Missouri of the "Health, Safety and 
Nutrition" domain, supplemented by additional com- 
petencies for this domain developed by Nevada, New 
Mexico, Permsylvania, and West Virginia. 



Health, Safety and Nutrition 
Kansas/Missouri 

The levels of competency establish a continuum from 
the preliminary skills necessary to enter the field to 
an advanced level of academic preparation and var- 
ied experience. Professionals progress from one level 
to another through a combination of formal study and 
reflection on practice. Depending on the professional's 
role, setting, or experience, she or he may have skills at 
varying levels in the different areas. 

The five levels are intended to be cumulative. For ex- 
ample, a professional working at Level 3 has knowl- 
edge and skills to meet the competencies at Levels 1, 
2, and 3. At all levels, adults who care for and educate 
young children continue their participation in profes- 
sional development activities and increase their knowl- 
edge and skills within each of the content areas. 

• Level 1 includes the knowledge and skills ex- 
pected of a professional new to the early care 
and education field, with minimal specialized 
training/ education. 

• Level 2 includes level 1 plus the knowledge and 



skills commensurate with a Child Development 
Associate credential, a certificate in child devel- 
opment, or equivalent training/ education. 

• Level 3 includes levels 1 and 2 plus knowledge 
and skills commensurate with an associate's 
degree in early childhood education or child 
development. 

• Level 4 includes levels 1, 2, and 3 plus knowl- 
edge and skills commensurate with a bachelor's 
degree in early childhood education or child 
development. 

• Level 5 includes levels 1, 2, 3, and 4 plus knowl- 
edge and skills commensurate with an advanced 
degree in early childhood education or child 
development. 

Early care and education professionals become im 
creasingly specialized as they achieve higher levels of 
formal education. Therefore, these professionals are 
expected to demonstrate a general set of competencies 
with a specific area of specialization. In addition, these 
professionals are expected to assume a leadership 
role in the field, collaborating with other professions 
to promote awareness about early childhood care and 
education. 
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Knowledge of Regulations 

Level 1 

a. Releases children only to authorized persons. 

b. Demonstrates basic pediatric first aid and CPR. 

c. Follows regulations regarding health and safety. 

d. Maintains emergency supplies and equipment. 

e. Carries out disaster plans and drills. 

f. Verbalizes and adheres to ratio requirements. 

g. Explains and performs the mandated reporter role for child abuse and neglect. 



Level 2 

a. Ensures safety equipment, such as smoke detector and fire extinguisher, is in place and 
operable. 

b. Demonstrates the use of safety equipment. 

c. Uses diagrams, pictures, and words understood by children and adults to post 
instructions for emergency procedures. 

d. Practices procedures for fires and other emergencies, including safety procedures for 
children with disabilities. 

e. Identifies and reports problems regarding staff/child ratios. 

f. Follows regulations regarding inclusion. 

g. Assists in self-assessments. 



Level 3 

a. Verbalizes and adheres to emergency, illness, and injury procedures. 

b. Informs others of emergency procedures. 



Level 4 

a. Uses code of ethics to monitor violations of regulations. 

b. Articulates and adheres to laws pertaining to children and families. 

c. Participates in the revision of regulations and standards to meet program’s needs. 

d. Designs and documents emergency procedures. 

e. Develops/documents contingency plans to meet ratio requirements in all situations. 

f. Assesses how regulations affect the quality of the program. 



Level 5 

a. Conducts self-assessments of facility for licensing and accreditation. 

b. Articulates, analyzes, evaluates, and applies current theory, research, and policy on 
safety. 

c. Participates on an accreditation visitation team. 
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Environmental Safety 

Level 1 

a. Maintains all areas, following regulations for safety. 

b. Selects safe toys. 

c. Actively supervises and interacts with children to ensure safety both indoors and 
outdoors. 

Level 2 

a. Describes and maintains a safe environment, including equipment and toys, to prevent 
and reduce injuries. 

b. Adapts the indoor and outdoor environments to maximize the independence of children 
with special needs. 

c. Teaches simple safety precautions and rules to children and enforces rules consistently. 

d. Keeps informed about and shares safety information and resources with families. 



Level 3 

a. Designs and assesses safe environments inside and outside. 



Level 4 

a. Advocates for environmental safety. 



Level 5 

a. Participates in community groups to develop and implement strategies for improving the 
environmental safety of facilities serving children. 

b. Identifies opportunities to fund environmental safety improvements. 

c. Articulates, analyzes, evaluates, and applies current theory, research, and policy on 
environmental safety. 



Responding to Health Needs of Children 

Level 1 

a. Practices appropriate hand-washing techniques. 

b. Helps children practice appropriate hand-washing techniques. 

c. Practices safe diapering procedures. 

d. Implements practices to avoid/control blood-borne pathogens to ensure safety of adults 
and children. 

e. Responds to children’s injuries and fear of injuries, documents any injuries and notifies 
families, while assuring the comfort and care of other children. 

f. Checks children daily for signs of illness and possible signs of abuse and neglect. 



Level 2 

a. Promotes good health and provides an environment that contributes to the prevention of 
illness. 

b. Seeks information on and demonstrates good practice for children with health care 
needs. 

c. Plans and guides self-help activities. 

d. Follows procedures to avoid transmission of communicable diseases. 

e. Follows instructions for administration of medicine and approved medical treatments, 
including related documentation. 

f. Identifies, documents, and reports suspected emotional distress, abuse, and neglect of 
children in an immediate and appropriate way. 

g. Recognizes children’s interest in bodies and integrates interest into curriculum. 
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Level 3 

a. Designs and assesses sanitary environments inside and outside. 

b. Models and provides direction on sanitation. 

c. Talks with and provides resource information to families about health. 

d. Identifies causes of stress and trauma and assesses children’s resiliency. 

e. Plans and implements safe field trips. 

Level 4 

a. Designs and documents sanitation procedures. 

b. Works with health care professionals in community to ensure that the needs of the 
children are met. 

c. Establishes procedures for documentation and notification of suspected abuse and 
neglect. 

d. Helps others (families, staff) recognize and report abuse and neglect. 

e. Designs and implements curriculum activities emphasizing healthy bodies, healthy 
lifestyles, and a healthy environment. 



Level 5 

a. Collaborates with community groups to identify health issues or concerns, including 
sanitation. 

b. Articulates, analyzes, evaluates, and applies current theory, research, and policy on the 
health needs of all children. 



Nutrition 
Level 1 

a. Practices safe food handling and observes general sanitation practices. 

b. Maintains sanitary environments. 

c. Monitors eating habits to ensure a healthy diet, including the need of children to eat 
frequently. 

d. Recognizes health hazards in meals (choking, allergies, etc.) and takes steps to prevent 
dangerous situations. 



Level 2 

a. Provides appropriate food and snacks in a pleasant environment. 

b. Communicates with families about the food children need and prefer. 

c. Plans and guides cooking experiences with children. 

d. Teaches children about nutrition. 



Level 3 

a. Recognizes nutritional concerns. 

b. Plans and evaluates menus. 

c. Includes foods from diverse cultures. 

d. Plans activities in which children learn to make healthy food choices. 



Level 4 

a. Assesses program’s nutritional plan and adapts practices accordingly. 

b. Coordinates food activities with cultural calendar. 



Level 5 

a. Articulates, analyzes, evaluates, and applies current theory, research, and policy on 
nutrition. 

b. Collaborates with community groups to identify issues or concerns. 

c. Advocates for policies and procedures that affect the nutritional welfare of the broader 
community. 



Source: http://www.openinitiative.org/pdfs/Core%20Competencies/CoreCompetencies.pdf 
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Additional Material From Other States 

tievada 

Under "Knowledge of Regulations": 

Beginning level: 

"Knows and follows mandated child abuse and 
neglect reporting laws." 

Source: http:/ / www.nevada-registry.org/CoreCompeten- 
ciesFINALforWebsiteandDownload3.5.07.pdf 

New Mexico 

A, Use appropriate health appraisal and manage- 
ment procedures and make referrals when neces- 
sary. 

Entry Level 

a. Discuss the role of the early childhood pro- 
fessional and program in facilitating chil- 
dren's health. 

b. Identify and discuss possible signs of well- 
ness and illness in children. 

c. Recognize signs of illness, distress, and pos- 
sible risks to children's health and alert ap- 
propriate program personnel. 

Certificate/ Associate Degree Level 

a. Respond to young children's individual 
health needs by conducting regular health 
screenings and recording growth and devel- 
opment in checklists. 

b. Identify and use appropriate resources for 
referral for a variety of conditions and situ- 
ations. 

Bachelor's Degree Level 

a. Identify and articulate appropriate interven- 
tion methods and procedures for addressing 
physical and emotional health, nutritional, 
and safety needs. 

b. Lacilitate optimal health of infants, toddlers, 
preschoolers, and school-age children by: 

• Establishing and/or following policies for 
conducting appropriate appraisal and health 
management procedures; 

• Collaborating with health professionals 
to appraise and manage young children's 
health; and 

• Informing others about the importance of 
facilitating young children's health through 
the use of appropriate health appraisal and 
management procedures. 



B. Implement health care and educational activities 
for children and families based on health and nu- 
tritional information that is responsive to diverse 
cultures. 

Certificate/ Associate Degree Level 

a. Plan, in collaboration with families and othei 
professionals, developmentally and cultural- 
ly appropriate health and nutrition activitiee 
for children from infancy through age eight. 

Source: http:/ /www.newmexicokids.org/Educators/ 

Pennsylvania 

Under "Emergency Preparedness": 

A. Emergency preparedness involves the develop- 
ment of policies and procedures to be prepared 
for emergencies. 

Knowledge area 7, Level 1: "Define and perform 
the elements of an emergency preparedness 
plan." 

Knowledge area 7, Level 3: "Evaluate the pro- 
gram setting's emergency preparedness plan to 
determine relevance, scope, and feasibility." 

Under "Relationships with Lamilies": 

A. Positive relationships with families support the 
emotional growth and health of children and 
their families. 

Knowledge area 7, Level 1: "Identify ways to 
support the emotional growth and health of chil- 
dren and their families." 

Knowledge area 7, Level 2: "Determine what 
health information must be shared with families 
and staff", and "Prepare and encourage fami- 
lies to utilize community health resources when 
needed." 

Knowledge area 7, Level 3: "Assess the effective- 
ness of relationships with families in dealing 
with health issues." 

Source: http:/ / www.pakeys.org/ docs/ chk.pdf 
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West Virginia 



Child Abuse and Neglect 



Tierl 


Tier 2 


Tiers 


• Recognizes signs and 
symptoms of chiid abuse and 
neglect. 

• Knows and follows state and 
federal mandated Child Abuse 
and Neglect regulations. 

• Follows programmatic 
procedures for reporting child 
abuse and neglect. 


• Ensures that state and 
federal mandated Child Abuse 
and Neglect regulations are 
followed. 


• Acts as a resource and 
advocate for public education 
for prevention of child abuse 
and neglect. 

• Advocates for child abuse 
and neglect prevention. 

• Designs and plans a risk 
management procedure that 
reduces the risk of potential 
abuse or neglect. 



Source: http://www.wvearlychildhood.org/corecompetencies.pdf, p. 13 



Emergency Preparedness 

We noted, when soliciting input about this domain, 
that Pennsylvania had included "Emergency Pre- 
paredness" as a separate performance area, but that 
other states had not mentioned it at all. We asked, "In 
your opinion, should emergency preparedness be a 
performance area in the Health, Safety and Nutrition 
domain?" 

We found strong agreement that emergency prepared- 
ness should be included, although there was some dis- 
agreement about how to categorize competencies in 
this area into levels. At one of the public meetings, the 
suggestion of one participant won wide acceptance: 

• Beginner level: Make sure that children practice 
and understand various emergency drills (earth- 
quake, fire, etc.). 

• Mid-level: Make sure that teachers and other 
staff have received the proper training on proce- 
dures and resources. 

• Highest level: Participate in emergency planning, 
and help to determine roles for each individual 
so that emergency procedures function effec- 
tively. 

Knowledge of Regulations 

We noted that the Kansas /Missouri competencies ex- 
pect staff at all levels to be proactive in their knowl- 
edge of state health, safety and nutrition regulations. 
New Mexico, on the other hand, is more general in the 
knowledge it requires at the beginning level, and grad- 
ually increase its expectations as one's staff level in- 
creases. We asked, "Which approach do you prefer, in 
requiring educators to be knowledgeable about health. 



safety and nutrition regulations?" 

There was overall agreement that at the beginning lev- 
el, educators need to be familiar with and know how to 
implement basic licensing requirements. Higher levels 
of competency would involve greater knowledge and 
skill related to health, safety and nutrition issues. 

Child Abuse and Neglect 

We noted that West Virginia had created specific per- 
formance areas related to educators' awareness and 
reporting of child abuse and neglect. Other states, 
including Nevada and Kansas /Missouri, imbed the 
awareness and reporting of child abuse and neglect 
into the performance area related to knowledge of 
regulations. We then asked, "Do you think that aware- 
ness and reporting of child abuse and neglect should 
be listed as a separate performance area?" 

We found general agreement that child abuse and ne- 
glect should be listed as a separate area. Some respon- 
dents liked New Mexico's distinction between "recog- 
nizing" and "reporting," feeling that it was important 
to be able to recognize and address signs of distress 
even when they are not issues of abuse and neglect. 
Many also thought that the reporting of suspected 
child abuse or neglect should go with higher-level po- 
sitions — those in charge of making sure that regula- 
tions are followed. 

Promoting Child and Family Health 

We noted that New Mexico and Pennsylvania had cre- 
ated performance areas that address the inclusion of 
children and families in making healthy choices, and 
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promoting the well being of children and their fami- 
lies. We then asked, "Do you think that family deci- 
sions and needs should be imbedded into all of the 
Health, Safety and Nutrition performance areas? Or 
should this be its own performance area? Which ap- 
proach do you prefer?" 

Many respondents agreed that it was part of an early 
childhood educator's responsibility to help educate 
families about positive health, safety and nutrition 
practices, and that educators may have information that 
the families do not. Many felt, however, that encourag- 
ing families to participate in particular activities would 
belong at a higher level of competency. Some partici- 
pants particularly praised New Mexico's approach to 
family inclusion as a more holistic approach. 

There was wide agreement that ECE programs can do 
a lot to promote good health and nutrition habits, but 
also that families needed to be included in these dis- 
cussions and decisions. "Knowing effective strategies 
for communicating health, safety and nutrition infor- 
mation to children and families" was a suggested area 
of competency. Cultural sensitivity was also a frequent 
concern: for example, the importance of understand- 
ing different foods, customs, and health practices and 
beliefs. Some also noted the socioeconomic dimension 
of health and nutrition; e.g., that poorer families may 
have less access to healthy foods and opportunities for 
outdoor exercise. 

Levels of Competency 

Noting that Kansas /Missouri's model presents five 
levels of early childhood educator competency in the 
domain of Health, Safety and Nutrition, we asked, 
"Are there any competencies that you would place at 
a different level? Eor example: Are there any compe- 
tencies listed as advanced that you would also include 
in the intermediate or beginning levels? Are there any 
begirming-level competencies that you would move to 
a higher level?" 

Respondents generally agreed that beginning-level 
educators should be competent in the area of environ- 
mental safety: for example, being aware of, and able to 
point out, safety hazards, areas of the facility in need 
of repair, indoor and outdoor air quality (e.g., for chil- 
dren with asthma), and lighting issues. 



Additional Competencies 

We then asked, "Are there any specific competencies 
related to Health, Safety and Nutrition that should be 
added?" Responses included the following: 

• Mental health (including infant mental health) 
should be included in this domain, as well as in 
"Child Growth and Development." 

• Modeling healthy practices for children and 
families (all levels). 

• More attention in this domain to children with 
special needs. 

• More attention to the issue of child obesity. 

• Use of non-food rewards and incentives for 
children. 

• Importance of daily physical activity. 

• Adequate sleep schedules for children. 

• Car seat safety. 

• More attention to facility-related health and 
safety issues (e.g., possible toxins in building ma- 
terials, electrical safety, environmental "green" 
awareness, energy efficiency). 

Other Comments 

Einally, we asked, "Do you have any other general 
comments about the Health, Safety and Nutrition do- 
main?" 

One online respondent urged the inclusion of lan- 
guage on self-care for early childhood educators, in- 
cluding issues of stress management, burnout, proper 
ergonomic procedures (e.g., appropriate furniture, 
lifting, pushing), preventing workplace injuries, obe- 
sity issues, taking breaks, and taking care of their own 
needs. To some degree, states have addressed these is- 
sues under the domain of "Professionalism and Profes- 
sional Development." 

Another urged language on educators' knowledge of 
regulations regarding their rights as employees, work- 
ers' compensation, "whistle-blowing" laws, and other 
employment issues. 
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7. Professionalism, Professional Development and 
Leadership 

The domain of "Professionalism, Professional Devel- 
opment and Leadership" is intended to include early 
childhood educator competencies related to ethical 
standards and professional guidelines, professional 
development and reflective practice, advocacy, and 
collaborative partnerships. States have used a variety 
of names for this domain. For example: 

• Leadership and Professional Development (Ne- 
vada) 

• Professionalism (New Mexico; New Jersey; and 
West Virginia) 

• Personal and Professional Development (Illinois) 

• Professional Development/ Professionalism 
(Kansas / Missouri) 

• Professionalism and Leadership (New York; 
Pennsylvania) 

• Professionalism and Professional Development 
(Kentucky) 

Title and Scope of This Domain 

At the public meetings, and in the online survey, we 
asked for comments about the title of this domain, and 
what it should encompass. Participants in the group 
meetings expressed a range of opinions, with no single 
title embraced by a majority. 

Much discussion focused on whether "Professional De- 
velopment" should be included in the title. Some felt 
strongly that it should be, as it signals ongoing learn- 
ing over the course of one's career. Others felt strongly 
that professional development is a strategy to achieve 
professionalism and leadership, and, as such, should 
be considered a performance area, but not part of the 
title. For those holding this point of view, the preferred 
title was "Professionalism and Leadership." A few pre- 
ferred the simpler title of "Professionalism," as being 
clear and to the point. Some preferred the term "Pro- 
fessional Learning" to "Professional Development." 

There was also much discussion about the term "Lead- 
ership." Some felt that the term implied a hierarchical 
management style to which they objected. Some felt 
that, if this term were included, teachers and assistant 
teachers might think that this domain was not appli- 
cable to them. Others liked the term precisely because 
they did see leadership as inclusive, applying to every- 



one in the field, and felt that the presence of this term 
in the competencies could encourage all educators to 
view themselves as leaders. 

In various groups, some mentioned wanting to see 
"Advocacy" in the title, but this was not a strong sen- 
timent. Some also wanted to see "Ethics" in the title, 
perhaps in lieu of "Professionalism." 

Another title embraced by some participants was "Per- 
sonal and Professional Development," which implied 
holding or developing the personal "dispositions" one 
needs in order to be a professional. Others wondered, 
however, whether "Personal Development" was in- 
cluded in any other profession's list of competencies, 
and felt that this personal focus was inappropriate — 
perhaps even a reflection of early childhood being a 
female-dominated field. Some expressed the view that 
the term "Personal Development," was unnecessary, 
and felt that the issues it signaled were addressed in 
the performance area of "Reflection" or "Reflective 
Practice." 

Participants in more than one group suggested that 
there be a general preamble to California's early child- 
hood educator competencies that identified the general 
principles of the document — one being that everyone 
in the field should be engaged in ongoing learning or 
professional development. In this view, if such a prin- 
ciple were stated upfront, "Professional Development" 
would not need to be included in the title of this do- 
main. Similarly, some participants thought that "Pro- 
fessionalism" was the overall goal (across all domains) 
of being a competent educator — a way of behaving 
that everyone in the field should strive towards — and 
that this, too, should be expressed in the preamble. 

Respondents to the online survey were similarly di- 
vided in their responses. "Leadership and Professional 
Development" was the most popular choice (42 per- 
cent), followed by "Professionalism, Professional De- 
velopment and Leadership" (23 percent) and "Person- 
al and Professional Development" (13 percent). 

Performance Areas 

States have divided this domain into different sub- 
categories or "performance areas." As shown in the 
chart below, only two states (Nevada and West Vir- 
ginia) take a similar approach. The online survey form, 
and the public meeting format, allowed participants to 
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Professionalism, Professional Development and Leadership: Performance Areas 
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Pennsylvania 


Demonstrate 
competence in a 
specialized body 
of knowledge and 
skills, and can 
articulate a 
philosophy and 
rationale for their 
work 














New York 


Program planning 
and practice 
based on best 
professional 
standards, 
practice and 
information 
available 














O 

o 

X 

CD 

CD 

z 


Personal 
philosophy of 
early care and 
education based 
on early 

childhood theory 
and best 
practices 




Supports 
linguistic and 
cultural diversity 
through actions 
and attitudes 


Knowledgeable 
about regulations 
regarding special 
education 
services 






Demonstrates 
competencies in 
a variety of field 
settings 


New Jersey 


Knowledge in all 
areas of child 
development, 
educational strategies 
and implementation 
and management of 
programs 


Ability to explain 
professional practice 




Understands legal 
and regulatory 
requirements for 
programs 


Ability to build 

authentic 

relationships 


Knowledge of 
business and fiscal 
management 




Nevada and 
West Virginia 
















Illinois 


Employs 

knowledge of early 
childhood field in 
all interactions 




Articulates and 
practices personal 
philosophy that 
values human 
diversity 










Kentucky 


Express philosophy of 
early education 
reflecting knowledge 
of theories of 
developmentally 
appropriate learning 
and principles of 
inclusion 




Demonstrate 
awareness of other 
disciplines and 
community resources 


Engage in action 
research (Masters- 
level or higher only) 








Kansas/ 

Missouri 
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comment on these categories. 

Participants in the public meetings expressed a variety 
of opinions about the way in which states organized 
the performance areas for this domain. New Jersey's 
approach was mentioned most frequently as the pre- 
ferred one, but there were aspects of the performance 
areas in other states that participants also felt could 
serve as models for California. 

New Jersey's succinct language was frequently praised, 
and the following phrases were mentioned as strengths 
of this approach: "Commitment to continuing learning 
for all staff"; "Engages in effective communication with 
staff, parents /guardians and the community"; "Abili- 
ty to explain professional practices"; "Integrates reflec- 
tive practice into daily program operations"; "Ability 
to build authentic relationships"; and "Knowledge of 
business and fiscal management." 

Several participants cited New Mexico's language on 
diversity — "Supports language and cultural diversity 
through actions and attitudes" — and suggested add- 
ing it to the New Jersey (or California) approach. Other 
aspects of the New Mexico model that were praised 
included the acknowledgment of the early childhood 
field's own diversity ("Demonstrates competencies in 
a variety of field settings"), the emphasis on interdis- 
ciplinary collaboration ("Demonstrates knowledge of 
other disciplines and the ability to access resources"), 
and the inclusion of "Personal philosophy of early care 
and education based on early childhood theory and 
best practices." 

In the Pennsylvania model, meeting participants par- 
ticularly praised the language on advocacy, includ- 
ing attention to educators' own status and conditions: 
"Advocate to improve the quality of programs and 
services, and enhance professional status and working 
conditions." Four other performance areas in the Penn- 
sylvania model were also considered to be particularly 
well stated: "Demonstrate corrrmitment to personal 
growth and reflection"; "Understand various supervi- 
sory, learning and management styles"; "Demonstrate 
competence in a specialized body of knowledge and 
skills"; and "Can articulate a philosophy and rationale 
for their work." 



that this was an important performance area, but often 
wanted it to be stated more positively, such as, "Rec- 
ognizes stress in oneself and others, and implements 
strategies to address it." In addition, some called for a 
stronger word than "awareness" in relation to "other 
disciplines and community resources," such as "Strat- 
egies for using external resources effectively." Some 
also felt there should be more emphasis on work/life 
balance, and coping with change, starting at the begin- 
ning of one's career, with more advanced practitioners 
helping others to recognize the importance of caring 
for themselves in order be effective as professionals. 

Two performance areas in Illinois were also cited fa- 
vorably in discussion: "Engages in reflection, lifelong 
learning and advancement of the profession" and 
"Employs knowledge of early childhood field in all in- 
teractions." 

Survey respondents were divided in their responses, 
with no single state's set of performance areas selected 
by more than 20 percent of respondents. New Mexico's 
model was chosen most often (20 percent), followed 
by Nevada and West Virginia (16 percent), Pennsylva- 
nia (15 percent), and Kentucky (10 percent); 17 percent 
were undecided. 

Before providing further input, we asked online and 
meeting participants to review the following treat- 
ment of this domain by Nevada, along with additional 
competencies developed by Illinois, New Mexico, and 
Pennsylvania, and by the National Board of Profes- 
sional Teaching Standards. 

Leadership and Professional Development 
Nevada 

Early Care and Education professionals know and use 
ethical guidelines and other professional standards re- 
lated to their practice. They are continuous, collabora- 
tive learners who demonstrate and share knowledge, 
who reflect on and have a critical perspective of their 
work, make informed decisions, and integrate knowl- 
edge from a variety of sources. They are role models 
and advocates for best educational practices and poli- 
cies. 



Much of the discussion of Kentucky's model focused 
on its inclusion of the phrase, "Recognize and prevent 
burnout," as a performance area. Participants agreed 
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Ethical Standards and Professional Guidelines 



BEGINNING 

COMPETENCIES 


INTERMEDIATE 
COMPETENCIES 
(all of the beginning 
competencies, plus) 


ADVANCED 

COMPETENCIES 

(all of the beginning and 

intermediate competencies, 

plus) 


• Conducts self in a 
professional manner. 

• Enjoys working with 
children and models a 
positive attitude. 

• Exhibits good hygiene 
and personai appearance. 

• Demonstrates good work 
habits. 

• Is aware of and complies 
with regulations and 
licensing standards. 

• Performs well as a team 
member. 

• Maintains confidentiality and 
impartiality. 

• Is aware of the difference 
between a professional Code 
of Ethics and personal values. 

• Is aware of the NAEYC Code 
of Ethical Conduct for Early 
Care and Education. 


• Practices and promotes the 
ethical responsibilities in the 
applicable code of ethical 
conduct (NAEYC, 

NASW, CEC, etc.). 

• Discusses applicable 
sections of the code with 
colleagues in relation to 
workplace issues. 

• Behaves ethically and 
recognizes potentially 
unethical practices. 

• Identifies ethical dilemmas. 

• Articulates the rationale for a 
Code of Ethics. 

• Articulates the difference 
between a Code of Ethics and 
personal values. 


• Analyzes ethical dilemmas 
and determines appropriate 
course of action. 

• Integrates the ethical code 
into practice, policies and 
instruction. 



Reflective Practice 



BEGINNING 

COMPETENCIES 


INTERMEDIATE 
COMPETENCIES 
(all of the beginning 
competencies, plus) 


ADVANCED 

COMPETENCIES 

(all of the beginning and 

intermediate competencies, 

plus) 


• Seeks input from supervisors 
and colleagues about own 
practice. 

• Discusses experiences and 
practices with colleagues 
identifying areas of strength 
and weakness. 


• Uses reflections to modify 
and improve work with young 
children, families and 
colleagues. 

• Develops personal goals 
based on reflections of current 
practice. 

• Participates in evaluation of 
program related to quality 
standards (e.g., program 
accreditation). 


• Examines own work, sources 
of professional knowledge, 
and the Early Care and 
Education field. 

• Encourages the expression 
of multiple perspectives. 

• Supports and teaches 
reflective approaches to 
current practices. 

• Investigates and works 
toward professional 
certification. 
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Continuous Collaborative Learning 



BEGINNING 

COMPETENCIES 


INTERMEDIATE 
COMPETENCIES 
(all of the beginning 
competencies, plus) 


ADVANCED 

COMPETENCIES 

(all of the beginning and 

intermediate competencies, 

plus) 


• Joins The Nevada Registry. 

• Demonstrates awareness of 
professionai resources (e.g., 
community agencies, NAEYC 
state and iocai affiiiates, 
professionai journais, higher 
education institutions, Nevada 
Registry, State Office of Early 
Care and Education, etc.). 

• Knows initial and ongoing 
requirements for professional 
development. 

• Participates in opportunities 
for professional growth and 
development (e.g.. 
Apprenticeship, T.E.A.C.H., 
The Nevada Registry, etc.). 

• Participates in the statewide 
Early Care and Education 
professional development 
system. 

• Shows familiarity with current 
research-based practices in 
Early 

Care and Education. 

• Knows about professional 
Early Care and Education 
professional organizations. 


• Uses professional resources 
including formal higher 
education to improve 
practices. 

• Uses resources available 
through participation in 
professional organizations. 

• Develops and implements a 
personal professional 
development plan. 

• Explores current trends and 
research-based practices in 
Early Care and Education. 

• Is a member of an Early 
Care and Education 
professional organization. 


• Evaluates and applies 
current research and trends 
presented in professional 
resources. 

• Participates in professional 
organizations or groups in a 
leadership capacity. 

• Supports and facilitates 
professional development and 
formal education opportunities 
for others. 

• Supports pursuit of formal 
education. 

• Provides release time or 
flexible schedules to 
support providers in 
pursuing education. 

• Shares knowledge with 
others (e.g., presenting at 
conferences, teaching, etc.). 

• Mentors others in 
professional growth. 



Advocacy 



BEGINNING 

COMPETENCIES 


INTERMEDIATE 
COMPETENCIES 
(all of the beginning 
competencies, plus) 


ADVANCED 

COMPETENCIES 

(all of the beginning and 

intermediate competencies, 

plus) 


• Articulates that quality Early 
Care and Education 
experiences are important. 

• Recognizes how caring for 
and educating young children 
differs from care and 
education of older children. 

• Recognizes Early Care and 
Education as a profession. 


• Understands that national, 
state and local legislation and 
public policy affects children, 
families, programs and the 
Early Care and 

Education profession. 

• Discusses the significance of 
the early years and the value 
of Early Care and Education 
programs to families in the 
community. 

• Promotes culturally sensitive 
practices for children and 
families. 


• Informs others about current 
research, trends, and most 
effective practice. 

• Actively participates in 
promoting appropriate 
services and legislation for 
young children and families. 

• Advocates for recognition of 
Early Care and Education as a 
profession. 

• Understands how public 
policies are developed and 
uses strategies to influence 
public policy. 
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Collaborative Partnership 



BEGINNING 

COMPETENCIES 


INTERMEDIATE 
COMPETENCIES 
(all of the beginning 
competencies, plus) 


ADVANCED 

COMPETENCIES 

(all of the beginning and 

intermediate competencies, 

plus) 


• Identifies various services 
avaiiabie to children birth 
through eight years of age. 

• Describes the importance of 
collaboration in Early Care and 
Education settings. 

• Cooperates with a variety of 
agencies and professionals 
who provide programs and 
services for young children 
and families in early childhood 
settings. 


• Communicates the value of 
collaborative relationships to 
others. 

• Links with community 
agencies to develop 
collaborative relationships. 

• Participates on collaborative 
teams. 


• Develops and implements 
policies designed to facilitate 
collaborative relationships. 

• Fosters effective 
relationships within 
collaborative teams. 

• Practices strategies for 
advocacy and collaboration on 
a current issue. 

• Facilitates collaborative 
teams. 



Source: http://www.nevada-registry.org/corecompetencies.html, pages 23-25 



Additional Material From Other States and 
Organizations 

Illinois 

Under performance area relating to diversity: 
Performance Area G1 

Articulates, continually refines, and puts into practice 
a personal, professional philosophy consistent with 
values about human diversity that are contained in 
early childhood and family policy and in early child- 
hood professional guidelines, birth-age 8 

Knowledge, Skills, and Dispositions 

• Views of human and family development 
and diversity that respect the interdepen- 
denceamong children, their families, their 
communities, and the larger society. 

• Potential influences of differences in family 
structure and in social, cultural and linguis- 
tic backgrounds on what people value and 
what they do. 

• Strategies to recognize, learn about and dem- 
onstrate respect and sensitivity for the var- 
ied, individual talents and strengths of chil- 
dren, families, and team members, as well 
as for the multiple perspectives and actions 
that reflect differences in socioeconomic, 
ethnic, cultural and linguistic heritages and 

contexts. 



• Strategies to examine and understand one'a 
own values and actions from a socio-culturU 
perspective, including potential influencea 
of own family, social, cultural and linguistic 
background on interactions with others. 

Source: http://www.ilgateways.com/credentials/CPK, 

aspx, page 17 



New Mexico 



Under "Diversity": 

"Supports linguistic and cultural diversity 
through actions and attitudes." 

Source: http:/ /www.newmexicokids.org/Educators/ 



Pennsylvania 



Under "Advocacy": 

"Professionals in early childhood education 
or school-age programs serve as advocates for 
children and families, improve the quality of 
programs and services for children, and enhance 
professional status and working conditions." 

Source: http:/ / www.pakeys.org/ docs/ cbk.pdf 
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htional Board of Professional Teaching Standards 

Under "Professional Partnerships": 
Accomplished Teachers Are Skilled at Working 
with Others in Providing Effective Early Child- 
hood Education 

Accomplished early childhood teachers know 
how to give and receive support, advice, feed- 
back, and criticism from one another. They work 
collaboratively to construct curricula, implement 
instruction, and design assessments. They know 
what is involved in training and coordinating 
the variety of adults who often fall under their 
supervision in early childhood programs. They 
work to develop regular forums for talking with 
peers about how to improve their collective ef- 
forts. They are able to articulate to supervisors 
and parents the knowledge base for their prac- 
tices. 

Accomplished teachers are skilled in identifying 
and celebrating successes as well as reconciling 
conflicts with colleagues, parents, and adminis- 
trators. Using a professional knowledge base and 
ethical standards for practice, teachers are able to 
challenge people whose behavior is detrimental 
to children or other adults. They contribute ef- 
fectively to assessment teams and processes with 
other professionals and related service providers. 

Accomplished teachers can contribute their ob- 
servations and insights about the classroom and 
draw implications from the insights of staff from 
other disciplines. To coordinate the school pro- 
gram better, they consult with teachers of other 
grade levels for background information on how 
children have been prepared and to understand 
how well they are preparing children to move 
ahead. 

Accomplished Teachers Contribute to the Profes- 
sional Development of Colleagues and Support 
Staff 



In many early childhood programs with dif- 
ferentiated and multiple staff roles, teachers are 
responsible for planning and supervising the 
work of an instructional team while continuing 
to work directly with children. Accomplished 
teachers are effective in training, managing. 



monitoring, and mentoring other staff members 
who want or need their guidance or assistance. 
They are capable of assessing the knowledge, 
abilities, and strengths of team members; creat- 
ing appropriate assignments; encouraging and 
contributing to their professional growth; and 
providing appropriate feedback and support as 
they work with children. 

Accomplished teachers show skill in communi- 
cating their knowledge of child development and 
early childhood teaching principles to parapro- 
fessionals, assistant teachers, and volunteers in 
the context of everyday work. They use a vari- 
ety of techniques and resources to promote the 
development of other staff. These include read- 
ing, discussing, modeling, observing, providing 
feedback, working jointly to develop materials or 
carry out an activity, group planning, and mak- 
ing use of more formal evaluation and training 
activities provided through the school program. 

Accomplished Teachers Understand and Par- 
ticipate in Shaping Policies That Influence Their 
Work with Children 

Because of the vulnerability of young children 
and the variety of programs and institutions that 
provide early childhood education, early child- 
hood teachers face special challenges in their 
work. Accomplished teachers understand how 
various factors have a major impact on their 
work and on the children they teach. 

Among others, these factors include the follow- 
ing: 

• curriculum, testing, grouping, and promfr 
tion standards; 

• time for planning, developing materials, and 
analyzing assessment information on chil- 
dren; 

• time and opportunities for meaningful pr(^ 
fessional development; 

• adult-to-child ratios and class size; 

• physical space, equipment, and materials; 
and 

• the way teacher evaluations are conducted. 

Accomplished teachers seek an active role in 
and contribute productively to the formula- 
tion of such policies. Early childhood teachers 
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work in a wide variety of contexts (ranging from 
highly favorable and supportive environments 
to settings with many barriers), so there is often 
no single ideal stance for teachers to assume in 
responding to policy influences. However, in 
all cases accomplished teachers work to educate 
policymakers, parents, and citizens about the un- 
derlying principles of excellence in early child- 
hood education and to help them understand 
how these principles might best be translated 
into programmatic initiatives within their own 
particular context. 

Accomplished teachers understand the basic 
policy structure and sources that affect the learn- 
ing environment, including mechanisms such 
as licensing standards for childcare centers, the 
Head Start performance standards and monitor- 
ing system, major federal education programs 
such as Title I, and legislation governing services 
to young children with exceptionalities. 

Source: http://www.nbpts.org/for_candidates/certificate_ 
areasl?ID=17&x=48&y=6, pages 55 -56 



In the public meetings, participants were invited to 
comment in more detail on Nevada's treatment of the 
various performance areas in this domain, and also to 
suggest further performance areas or competencies 
that they felt should be included in this domain. 

Ethical Standards and Professional Guidelines 

Participants in every input meeting generally favored 
a statement on practicing or adhering to professional 
ethics at the beginning stage of competency, as opposed 
to Nevada's more basic statement that a beginning- 
level educator should "be aware of ethical behavior." 
Some argued that "promoting ethical behavior" could 
be listed at the advanced level. There was considerable 
sentiment that this section should mention two issues 
related to ethics: respect for families, and respect for 
cultural and linguistic diversity. Participants at two 
meetings also felt that the California competencies 
should spell out the content of the ethical standards 
developed by the National Association for the Educa- 
tion of Young Children (NAEYC). 

The issue that generated the most discussion in this 
performance area was the specifics of "Conducts self 
in a professional manner." In particular, some ques- 



tioned the inclusion of language on personal appear- 
ance and good work habits as competencies, feeling 
that this was too subjective, too open to discrimination 
and/or to clashes over cultural or generational values. 
Some, on the other hand, felt that while these terms 
might be hard to define, it was appropriate to spell out 
certain types of personal conduct, such as punctuality, 
appropriate attire, and respect for others. 

Reflective Practice 

Participants in the input meetings responded very fa- 
vorably to this section of the Nevada competencies, 
but did make several suggestions. Some wanted edu- 
cators to begin participating in program evaluation 
at the earliest level, not just at the intermediate stage. 
Some also expressed concern that "seeks professional 
certification" and "examines own work and sources of 
professional knowledge" should not be restricted to 
the advanced level, but introduced at the intermediate 
level, if not earlier. 

At every meeting, participants mentioned the center- 
based focus of this performance area, principally be- 
cause the initial competency, "seeks input from super- 
visors and colleagues about own practice," does not 
apply to family child care. Several people suggested 
that for family child care, this competency could be de- 
fined as "establishes a peer network of support to cre- 
ate a vehicle for reflecting on practice." 

On the online survey, two respondents urged making 
a distinction between program evaluation and self or 
individual performance evaluation. One respondent 
added that participation in annual self-appraisals 
should be a standard for the field, as a vehicle for im- 
proving individual performance. 

Continuous Collaborative Learning 

Meeting participants generally liked this performance 
area title, and appreciated the focus on supporting oth- 
ers in professional development and acknowledging 
the financial implications of professional development. 
While some participants felt that it set heavy expecta- 
tions at the beginning level, most were inclined to add 
certain additional expectations at the early stage of 
one's career — for example, exploring research-based 
practices, as opposed to "being aware" of them. Some 
wanted to shift the items on mentoring and supporting 
professional development from the advanced level to 
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the intermediate level. 

Four other suggestions were made for this section: 

• Include more emphasis on adult relationships, 
borrowing heavily from the language adopted 
by the National Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards (NBPTS), which won strong approval 
at the input meetings. 

• Emphasize the importance of cultural and lin- 
guistic issues as they relate to adult learning. 

• Increase the emphasis on collaboration, by 
strengthening the advanced competencies to in- 
clude more awareness of the strengths of various 
members of the team, and creating more oppor- 
tunities for people to share these strengths with 
their co-workers. 

• Identify the specific skills needed to help other 
adults engage in learning and build positive re- 
lationships, which would include distinguishing 
between coaching, mentoring, and supervision, 
as well as adding more focus on communication, 
conflict resolution, and giving feedback (much of 
which is included in the NBPTS segment labeled, 
"Accomplished Teachers Are Skilled at Working 
With Others"). 

Knowledge of Professional Development System 

Further, we noted at our meetings, and in the online 
survey, that Nevada's treatment of "Continuous Col- 
laborative Learning" included a competency we had 
not found in other states: namely, expecting begin- 
ning-level educators to have substantial knowledge 
of their state's early care and education professional 
development system. We asked, "Do you think that 
early childhood educator competencies should include 
knowledge of California's early care and education 
professional development system?" 

Meeting participants widely agreed that this was an 
important area to include, approving of the notion of 
expecting practitioners, early in their careers, to think 
about professional development and to understand 
the field. Many noted, however, that the ECE profes- 
sional development "system" can be very confusing, 
and felt that it should be simplified or streamlined so 
that beginning practitioners could meet this expecta- 
tion. Some commented that it was important at the 
beginning level to gain a basic overview of available 
opportunities in the field, but not necessarily to be fa- 
miliar with every organization and acronym. Ninety- 



one percent of online survey respondents also agreed 
that knowledge of California's professional develop- 
ment system was an important area of competency. 

Supporting Others in Pursuing Formal Education 

We further noted that Nevada was unique, among 
states we had reviewed, in including language on 
"providing support for the pursuit of formal educa- 
tion, and providing release time and flexible schedules 
to support and facilitate the professional development 
of others" — listed at the advanced level of competen- 
cy under "Continuous Collaborative Learning." We 
asked, "Do you think that the California competencies 
should include supporting formal education and pro- 
viding release time or flexible schedules?" 

This was another area of strong agreement, both at the 
public meetings and in the online survey (in which 80 
percent of respondents answered "yes"). Some meet- 
ing participants, however, were concerned about in- 
cluding such a competency without also guaranteeing 
assistance with the financial resources to make such 
support possible. Many also underscored that this 
was a competency for the advanced or administra- 
tive level. Some meeting participants also wanted ad- 
ditional language about directors' or administrators' 
roles and responsibilities in professional development: 
for example, that they should understand the value of 
professional development for their staff, know how to 
assess staff needs, and be willing to provide opportu- 
nities to help staff meet these needs. 

Advocacy 

Many meeting participants felt that Nevada's discus- 
sion of advocacy was too traditional and too narrowly 
defined. Some wanted the competencies to spell out an 
inclusive definition of advocacy that would demon- 
strate the variety of ways that advocacy might look in 
different settings and for different issues. Eor example, 
advocacy could mean going to the state capital to rally 
or testify, but it could also mean addressing an internal 
issue in a child care program, speaking to a parent about 
how to support her child, or working to secure better 
services for a child or family. 

Many participants wanted the competencies document 
to emphasize that advocacy is something that all educa- 
tors can engage in, whatever their role or stage of career. 
Some felt that this Nevada presentation was too linear. 
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and did not reflect the various experiences that begin- 
ning-level educators might bring to an organization — for 
example, around cultural sensitivity or employee rights. 
Some wanted the competencies to clarify that advocacy 
can focus on a variety of issues, such as health, funding, 
discrimination, or better services for families. 

Some participants also felt that competencies related 
to understanding policy, and establishing relation- 
ships with outside agencies, should be introduced at 
the beginning level, with the level of one's understand- 
ing and interactions becoming more sophisticated over 
time. There was a strong sentiment that the beginning 
stage of an educator's career should include an expo- 
sure to how policy and politics impact working with 
children. Some wanted to see a more specific focus on 
the skills required to be a good advocate, such as the 
ability to clearly communicate one's message, the abil- 
ity to listen to and motivate others, strategies for deal- 
ing with conflict, and facilitating meetings. 

Some participants even felt that advocacy should be 
included in each domain, as a way of signaling that 
professionals are working toward improvement of 
the status quo in all areas of their work. Some made 
a distinction between advocacy and activism: name- 
ly, that "advocacy" could occur within a child care 
program, involving the professional responsibility to 
urge change when something is not good for children, 
whereas "activism" occurs in the larger political arena, 
and is something in which an educator may or may not 
choose to participate. 

Collaborative Partnership 

Some participants felt that, even though issues of relat- 
ing with families are addressed in a separate domain, 
they should also be referenced here, under "Profession- 
alism." Many also felt that the variety of professional 
relationships should be spelled out more specifically, 
giving the range of potential partners with whom edu- 
cators could or should establish relationships. Several 
participants noted that Nevada's treatment of this area 
did not mention collaborating with kindergarten and 
elementary teachers, and wanted to see more empha- 
sis on how early childhood education fits with the K- 
12 education system and the larger community. Some 
suggested incorporating Illinois's language on diver- 
sity (Gl, 2, 3). Finally, some participants felt that com- 
petencies should go beyond "making referrals," and 
include "facilitating relationships with partners." 



Leadership 

Many meeting participants felt that the leadership as- 
pects of this domain were not sufficiently developed in 
the Nevada model, and wanted more specific compe- 
tencies related to leadership — a position or disposition 
that would not be restricted solely to directors or ad- 
ministrators. They raised several areas in which they 
felt leaders needed to be competent, such as motivat- 
ing others, knowing how to support emerging leaders, 
creating a succession plan for advanced leaders, recog- 
nizing different styles of leadership and management, 
and knowing how to support leadership within a child 
care program. 

Professional Status and Working Conditions 

At the public meetings, and in the online survey, we 
noted, "Most states devote little or no attention in 
their early childhood educator competencies to the 
adult work environment, including working condi- 
tions, staff rights, and wages. Pennsylvania explicitly 
includes 'enhancing professional status and working 
conditions' as an area of advocacy. Do you think that 
issues related to the adult work environment should 
constitute a distinct performance area?" 

Most participants in the group meetings favored in- 
cluding the adult work environment as an advocacy 
area, and appreciated that this issue was given specific 
attention. Some felt, however, that having good work- 
ing conditions was implied in a high-quality program, 
and did not need to be singled out: as one person said, 
"Programs have to deal with these issues to survive." 
Some questioned whether dealing with working condi- 
tions was part of the role of a professional, while others 
countered that nurses and public school teachers have 
incorporated addressing working conditions as part of 
their professional identity and responsibility. Others 
felt that providing or striving toward good working 
conditions was part of being ethical. Some did not like 
the implied imperative that one was required to advo- 
cate for change, feeling rather that the responsibility of 
a director or leader was to assure that working condi- 
tions were satisfactory. 

A strong majority of online survey respondents favored 
including advocacy for better working conditions in 
the competencies: 71 percent said yes, 21 percent said 
no, and the remainder were undecided or had no opin- 
ion. One person wrote, however, "We must be careful 
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to separate organizational issues (e.g., work environ- 
ment, compensation) from performance issues such as 
working together. The latter belong in competencies; 
the former do not." 



Valuing Diversity 

We also noted at our input meetings and in the on- 
line survey that New Mexico had included "Supports 
linguistic and cultural diversity through actions and 
attitudes" as a specific performance area under "Pro- 
fessionalism," and asked, "Do you think that under- 
standing and supporting diversity should be a distinct 
performance area in this domain?" 

There was strong agreement on this issue in the group 
meetings. Several participants also noted the language 
used by Illinois: "Articulates and practices personal 
philosophy that values human diversity." Several 
participants wanted to be sure that the competencies' 
focus on diversity included an emphasis on strategies 
for dealing with and honoring diversity, not just rec- 
ognizing it. Survey respondents also expressed strong 
agreement, with 78 percent saying that understanding 
and supporting diversity should be a distinct perfor- 
mance area. 

Further, we noted that Illinois defines diversity more 
broadly than some states, to include "differences in 
family structure as well as differences stemming from 
culture, language, and economics." We then asked, 
"Do you think that understanding and supporting 
diversity should include differences in class, family 
structure and ability /disability, as well as linguistic 
and cultural differences?" 

This, too, was an area of very strong agreement in the 
public meetings and in the online survey (with 91 per- 
cent of survey respondents answering "yes"). Some 
participants expressed a concern, however, that the fo- 
cus on linguistic diversity not be diluted by consider- 
ation of other forms of diversity, and some suggested 
including a specific performance area on language. 
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8. Administration and Management 

The domain of "Administration and Management" is 
intended to include early childhood educator compe- 
tencies related to program operations, fiscal and per- 
sonnel management, staff relations, and other aspects 
of administration. 

Many states embed Administration and Management 
competencies within other domains, while several 
states address them as a freestanding domain. At our 
public input meetings, and in our online survey, we 
asked, "Which approach do you prefer?" Overwhelm- 
ingly, meeting participants expressed the opinion that 
this should be a freestanding domain, and 83 percent 
of online respondents also preferred this approach. 

Title and Scope of This Domain 

States have used a variety of names for this domain. 
For example: 

• Management and Administration (Nevada) 

• Administration and Supervision (Colorado) 

• Managing an Effective Program (Connecticut) 

• Administration and Team Processes (Georgia) 

• Program Management (West Virginia) 

• Program Management and Evaluation (Ken- 
tucky) 

• Program Planning and Development (Kansas/ 
Missouri) 

• Program Organization and Administration 
(Pennsylvania) 

• Program Operation and Administration (Idaho) 

• Program and Business Practices (North Dakota) 

At the public meetings, and in the online survey, we 
asked for comments about the name of this domain, 
and what it should encompass. 

No single name for the domain was agreed upon by 
a majority of meeting participants or survey respon- 
dents. Although a sizeable number of meeting par- 
ticipants found "Administration and Management" 
acceptable, a similar proportion felt that these terms 
may be off-putting to teaching staff, who would not 
consider administration part of what they do. 

Some who embraced "Administration and Manage- 
ment" as a title argued that the terms, while generic, 
should include specific functions such as evaluation 



and supervision that they considered to be important 
performance areas. Some also noted that these terms 
are consistent with the language used by Community 
Care Licensing. Conversely, those who disliked the 
title sometimes did so because they felt that the evalu- 
ation and supervision functions, in particular, needed 
more explicit mention in the name of this domain. 

Participants in several groups proposed using "Pro- 
gram Planning and Development," in large measure 
because they felt these terms would be more applicable 
and inviting to teachers. Some felt that this title includ- 
ed the functions of management and administration, 
while others felt that these were distinct. Some liked 
including the word "Program" in the title, feeling that 
it embraced classroom practice, while others found the 
word confusing, since it could refer to a system (e.g.. 
Head Start, or State Preschool), a particular center, or 
the curriculum of a classroom. Other suggestions in- 
cluded "Program Planning, Development, and Man- 
agement," and "Program Planning, Administration, 
and Implementation." 

One meeting group was enthusiastic about using the 
title, "Leading (or Managing) an Effective Program," 
suggesting that this embodied the aspirations of a child 
care program and its staff. Por some, it signaled respon- 
sibility on the part of the director for the educational 
leadership of a center. This same group also wanted 
to mention "team processes" or "collaboration" in the 
title, but did not generate a specific proposal. 

Survey respondents were similarly divided. Twenty- 
nine percent selected "Administration and Manage- 
ment" as their preferred title, followed by 27 percent 
for "Administration and Supervision." No other title 
was selected by more than eight percent of respon- 
dents, and only one respondent suggested an alterna- 
tive title: "Administration, Supervision and Manage- 
ment," an amalgam of the two most popular titles. 

Performance Areas 

States have divided the Administration and Manage- 
ment domain into different sub-categories or "perfor- 
mance areas." As shown in the chart below, two states 
(Kansas /Missouri and Nevada) have taken a similar 
approach, and three other states (Kentucky, Pennsyl- 
vania, and West Virginia) have each taken different 
approaches. The online survey form, and the public 
meeting format, allowed participants to comment on 
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these sub-categories. 

Most participants preferred West Virginia's approach 
to dividing the performance areas, considering it to be 
the most comprehensive and specific. In every group, 
however, at least one person mentioned the Kentucky 
performance area, "maintaining child records," and 
most participants felt it should be spelled out separate- 
ly, since it is increasingly a major job responsibility for 
teachers and administrators. Although most preferred 
West Virginia's categories, a number of people also ap- 
preciated the simplicity of the three performance areas 
identified by Nevada and Kansas /Missouri, and their 
specific mention of program plarming. Similarly, some 
appreciated the Pennsylvania model, particularly the 
areas, "Sustaining philosophical base and striving to- 
ward goals of organization" and "Understanding and 
collaborating with families and the community." Oth- 
ers noted, however, that the latter is also included in 
the Family and Community domain. 

Fifty-two percent of online survey respondents pre- 
ferred the West Virginia approach, 11 percent chose 
Nevada/Kansas/Missouri, 11 percent chose Pennsyl- 
vania, and 17 percent were undecided. 

Before providing further input, we asked online and 
meeting participants to review the following early 
childhood educator competencies in the domain of 
"Program Management," as presented by West Vir- 



ginia, as well as supplementary material from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Program Management 
West Virginia 

Critical to providing an optimal environment for young 
children's growth and development is effective and 
efficient program management and evaluation. Early 
care and education professionals should understand 
the importance of personal interactions and leader- 
ship in creating a nurturing environment for children 
and adults. Early educators must understand effec- 
tive management of human and financial resources. 
Knowledge of regulations, policies, and quality stan- 
dards that apply to the program and how to organize, 
evaluate, and implement regulations and standards 
enables a quality environment. 

1. Professional Interactions 

2. Leadership 

3. Organizational Management 

4. Einancial Management 

5. Human Resource Management 

6. Regulations, Policies and Quality Standards 

7. Program Philosophy and Evaluation 

The core competency areas are organized into three 
tiers that establish a continuum of learning from en- 
try-level skills to an advanced level of academic 



Administration and Management: Performance Areas 



Kansas/Miss 

ouri 


Kentucky 


Nevada 


Pennsylvania 


West Virginia 


Program 
planning and 
evaluation 


Adhering to program 
policies and regulations 


Program 
planning and 
evaluation 




Organizational 

management 




Conducting program 
evaluation 




Sustaining 
philosophical base 
and striving toward 
goals of organization 


Program 
philosophy and 
evaluation 




Maintaining child 
records 








Personnel 

management 


Personnel 

management 


Personnel 

management 




Fluman resource 
management 








Understanding and 
collaborating with 
families and the 
community 


Professional 

interactions 


Financial 

management 




Financial 

management 


Program financing 


Financial 

management 




Following program 
policies and regulations 




Areas of law that 
apply to early 
childhood programs 


Regulation, policy 
and quality 
standards 
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Professional Interactions 








Tier 1 


Tier 2 


Tiers 






• Works cooperatively and 
communicates effectively with 
co-workers, families, children 
and others. 

• Follows established 
communications chain of 
command. 

• Respects confidentiality of 
co-workers, parents and 
others. 


• Implements established 
communications chain of 
command. 

• Mentors other staff. 

• Facilitates exchange of 
professional ideas from staff. 


• Develops an effective chain 
of command for 
communication. 

• Networks with other 
professionals. 




Leadership 








Tierf 


Tier 2 


Tiers 






• Demonstrates a commitment 
to promoting the development 
and learning of all children. 

• Supports the diverse needs 
of children, families, 
coworkers, and others. 

• Participates in identifying 
and accomplishing program 
goals and objectives. 


• Communicates and supports 
the vision of the program. 

• Recognizes and supports 
the diverse needs of children, 
families, coworkers and 
others. 

• Integrates program goals 
and objectives into daily 
practice. 


• Provides vision and direction 
for the program through 
knowledge of current 
research, trends, and effective 
practice relating to children 
and families. 

• Articulates and implements 
program vision, goals and 
expectations clearly and 
consistently. 

• Collects input and data for 
productive decision-making. 

• Develops public relations 
strategies to establish the 
program in the community. 

• Articulates, analyzes, 
evaluates and applies current 
theory and policies on 
program management. 




Organizational Management 








Tierf 


Tier 2 


Tiers 






• Completes and maintains 
designated records. 

• Follows staffing and facility 
schedules. 

• Contributes to program 
planning as appropriate. 

• Makes effective use of 
available resources. 

• Selects and uses materials 
and equipment in 
developmentally appropriate 
ways. 

• Communicates essential 
information to coworkers, 
families and others to maintain 
continuity of care. 


• Assures appropriate 
documentation is maintained to 
meet federal, state, and local 
legislation, regulation and 
professional standards. 

• Monitors and adapts staffing 
and facility schedules to meet the 
legal requirements and the needs 
of children and families. 

• Manages program resources 
effectively. 

• Guides staff in the selection of 
appropriate materials for the 
classroom. 

• Communicates the events and 
changes that influence the daily 
operation of the program to 
parents and staff. 


• Applies federal, state and local 
legislation, regulation and 
professional standards to 
organize and develop program 
records and processes. 

• Designs and implements 
staffing and facility schedules that 
support legal requirements and 
the needs of children and families. 

• Designs and implements policy 
and procedure for selection and 
use of materials and equipment; 
and for communication 
mechanisms that provide 
essential information to 
employees, families, and others. 

• Communicates effectively with 
board/advisory groups. 
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Financial Management 



Tier 1 


Tier 2 


Tier 3 


• Uses time and materials 
efficiently. 

• Shows care in the use and 
maintenance of materials. 


• Assists in pianning and 
carrying out a budget. 

• Conducts and maintains the 
inventory of supplies, 
materials, and equipment. 

• Models and teaches the 
care and maintenance of 
materials. 


• Articulates, analyzes, 
evaluates, and applies current 
theory, research, and policy on 
financiai management. 

• Develops, maintains, and 
reports on program budget 
ensuring that fiscal policy 
supports program goals. 

• Seeks additional funding 
opportunities. 

• Collaborates with 
appropriate community 
partners to ensure 
undupiicated costs. 



Human Resource Management 



Tier 1 


Tier 2 


Tier 3 


• Knows and follows job 
description. 

• Shares program 
responsibiiities. 

• Knows and follows program 
policies and procedures. 

• Assists in identifying areas 
for personal professional 
development. 

• Participates in staff 
development opportunities. 


• Works with staff to assure 
awareness of developmentally 
appropriate practice. 

• Coordinates services and 
cooperates with other 
professionais. 

• Ensures program policies 
and procedures are 
impiemented consistently. 

• Delegates job 
responsibilities. 

• Identifies personal 
professional development 
needs. 

• Identifies professional 
development opportunities to 
support staff development. 

• Ensures that volunteers are 
guided and supported. 

• Knows the social service, 
health and education 
resources of the community 
and uses them when 
appropriate. 


• Designs, implements, 
analyzes and revises 
organizationai structure, job 
descriptions, evaiuations, and 
personnel policies and 
procedures. 

• Ensures staff knows and 
understands expectations. 

• Develops staff recruitment, 
selection and retention 
program. 

• Designs and impiements 
professional development 
plans based on program 
mission, goals and identified 
individual staff needs and 
interests. 

• Provides opportunities for 
professionai advancement. 

• Articulates, analyzes, 
evaluates, and applies current 
theory, research, and policy of 
personnel management. 
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Regulations, Policies and Quality Standards 



Tierl 



• Demonstrates awareness of 
regulations that apply to 
specific program/facility. 

• Complies with appropriate 
regulations. 

• Follows policies and 
procedures designed to 
support regulation. 

• Demonstrates awareness of 
quality standards for early care 
and education programs. 



Tier 2 



• Understands the purpose of 
regulations. 

• Describes the functions of 
regulatory agencies. 

• Identifies strategies for 
working cooperatively with 
regulatory agencies. 

• Implements quality 
standards for early care and 
education programs. 



Tier 3 



• Articulates the rationale for 
regulations, policies and 
standards. 

• Designs and implements 
policies and procedures to 
comply with applicable 
regulations, policies and 
quality standards. 

• Participates in statewide 
groups and organizations to 
evaluate and develop 
regulations, policies and 
quality standards. 

• Analyzes and evaluates 
federal, state, and local 
regulations, policies, and 
standards. 



Program Philosophy and Evaluation 



Tierl 



• Supports the program 
philosophy and mission 
statement. 

• Assists in evaluating 
program’s effectiveness. 



Tier 2 



• Verbalizes the relationship 
between the program’s 
philosophy and daily practice. 

• Participates in a variety of 
program evaluation activities 
to improve program quality. 



Tier 3 



• Integrates early care and 
education philosophy 
throughout the program. 

• Articulates, analyzes, 
evaluates and applies current 
theory and policy on program 
planning and evaluation. 

• Analyzes and evaluates 
program evaluation data and 
uses it to make program 
modifications, improvements 
and develop goals for the 
program. 

• Establishes and implements 
quality assurance processes. 



Source: http://www.wvearlychildhood.org/CoreCompetencies.pdf, pages 35-39 



reparation and varied experience. Each tier encom- 
isses the knowledge base and competencies of the 
revious level. Individuals progress from one tier to 
lother through a combination of formal study and ex- 
rience. Tier 1 competencies are intentionally written 
L clear, specific language to support beginning levels. 

Additional Material From Other States 

Pennsylvania 

Under "Financial Management," the Pennsylva- 
nia competencies call for directors and adminis- 
trators (p. 47), and home-based providers (p. 50), 
to have explicit knowledge about the politics and 



financing of early childhood programs. 

For directors and administrators: 

• Tuition alone is rarely adequate income to 
meet the expenses of good quality service 
delivery in early childhood and school-agi 
programs. Most programs must raise fundte 
from additional sources and must considel 
varied forms of outside fundraising. 

• Reducing turnover in enrollment and raising 
tuition to fair market rates requires low/n® 
cost, high impact marketing strategies. 

• Decisions about fee schedules and payment 
policies (infant through school-age, part-time 
and full-time, payment for days absent, etc.) 
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have significant impact on program income. 

For home-based practitioners: 

• Tuition alone is rarely adequate income to 
meet the expenses of good quality service d®* 
livery in home-based programs. As with all 
child care programs, most child care homei 
must raise funds from additional sourcei 
and must consider varied forms of outsids 
fundraising. 

• Reducing turnover in enrollment and raising 
tuition to fair market rates requires low/ n@ 
cost, high impact marketing strategies. 

• Decisions about fee schedules and payment 
policies (infant through school-age, part-timg 
and full-time, payment for days absent, etc.) 
have significant impact on the practitioner'! 
income. 

Pennsylvania also explicitly addresses relation- 
ships with elementary schools and other programs 
as an area of competency for directors and admin- 
istrators and for home-based providers (p. 49): 

• Initiate and build positive relationships be- 
tween pre-kindergarten /school-age pro- 
grams and public/ private elementary school 
programs. 

Source: http:/ /www.pakeys.org/docs/CBK.pdf. 



In our public meetings, and in our online survey, we 
noted that West Virginia identifies Administration 
and Management competencies across levels, without 
specifying job titles, while Pennsylvania articulates 
Administration and Management competencies spe- 
cifically for center directors and family child care pro- 
viders. We asked, "Which approach do you prefer?" 

Ultimately, most meeting participants felt that there 
should be administration and management competen- 
cies across all levels (in West Virginia's model. Tier 1-3), 
but also wanted to see competencies at different levels 
for different job titles. At nearly every meeting, some 
participants initially argued that administration and 
management were applicable only to directors, fam- 
ily child care providers, and, perhaps, lead teachers, 
while others argued that even beginning-level assis- 
tant teachers should participate in certain administra- 
tive functions, and should understand such functions 
as critical to their jobs from the start. Those who urged 



the inclusion of administrative competencies across all 
levels tended to persuade others of the value of this ap- 
proach, citing such reasons as the following: 

• Even in entry-level jobs, staff perform certain 
administrative functions, such as supervising 
or communicating with volunteers or parents; 
keeping to a budget for supplies; or monitoring 
and ordering supplies. 

• When teachers and assistant teachers understand 
more about the early childhood system and what 
it takes to operate a center, there is often less fric- 
tion with administrators, and more buy-in and 
understanding of the center's rules and proce- 
dures. Early introduction of these competencies 
can also contribute to building a participatory 
management system. 

• Most directors are drawn from the ranks of 
teachers; administrative and management skills 
should therefore be introduced early on, to build 
a stronger corps of administrators. 

Those arguing against introducing administrative 
competencies, however, often expressed the view that 
even if teachers are responsible for some planning and 
evaluation in their classrooms or for the center, that is 
different from choosing to be a manager. 

While, for many, it was a stretch to think of teaching 
staff as having administrative functions, they often 
eventually agreed. Still, meeting participants agreed 
that the breadth and depth of administrative and man- 
agement roles for those in director-type roles are much 
greater than those of teaching staff, and they wanted 
to make sure that such complexities were captured in 
the competencies. In addition, participants in several 
meetings noted that the skills needed for administra- 
tion and management vary widely depending on the 
setting, type and size of a program (e.g., family child 
care, single-site or multiple-site agencies, programs 
with single or multiple funding streams). There was 
strong interest in seeing competencies developed by 
job title as well as by tier, particularly for this domain. 

In the online survey, 48 percent expressed a prefer- 
ence for having distinct competencies for directors and 
family child care providers; forty percent preferred to 
develop competencies across levels without specify- 
ing job titles; and 12 percent were undecided or had 
no opinion. 
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Several meeting participants also urged the developers 
of California's competencies in this domain to review 
the Program Administrator Scale: Measuring Early Child- 
hood Leadership and Management, by Teri N. Talan and 
Paula Jorde Bloom (2004), which they considered very 
comprehensive. 

Professional Interactions 

Meeting participants often questioned why this per- 
formance area was not part of the "Professionalism" 
domain, but generally felt that some overlap, address- 
ing these issues in both domains, was a reasonable ap- 
proach. 

Some, however, found West Virginia's use of the term 
"chain of command" objectionable, and suggested 
instead "understanding organizational protocol" or 
"effective, open lines of communication." Those who 
expressed this point of view wanted to include more 
of an emphasis on team building and cooperative deci- 
sion making across all tiers. Several participants com- 
mented on the language used by the National Board of 
Professional Teaching Standards, which is focused on 
working constructively with others, giving feedback, 
and addressing conflict. Two groups raised the issue 
of conflict resolution, and the need for educators to 
develop competencies in addressing conflicts among 
staff and with parents. Some also wanted to see more 
attention in this area to mentoring, coaching, and su- 
pervision, as well as the distinctions among these three 
activities. 

Further, some meeting participants wanted to see a 
specific mention of cultural styles of communication, 
beginning in Tier 1, as an essential part of positive pro- 
fessional interactions. Several groups discussed the 
importance of exchanging professional ideas earlier 
in one's career, and suggested that the item found in 
Tier 3, "networks with other professionals," should be 
adapted for all three tiers. 

Leadership 

Again, some groups questioned whether "leadership" 
belongs in this domain or in "Professionalism," but 
generally did not object to having some overlap or du- 
plication. 

Many felt that the second bulleted item for Tier 2, "rec- 
ognizes and supports the diverse needs of children. 



families, co-workers and others," should be moved to 
Tier 1, which says, "supports the diverse needs of chil- 
dren, families, co-workers and others." As one partici- 
pant noted, "You cannot support needs if you do not 
recognize them." 

Organizational Management 

Every meeting group, and several respondents to the 
online survey, urged a more comprehensive focus on 
facilities issues. Facilities management can require skill 
and knowledge in such areas as design, maintenance, 
renovation, financing, loans and leases, zoning, per- 
mit processes, and other regulations. Some also urged 
competency language about building "green" aware- 
ness within an organization, including avoiding waste 
and adopting sustainable practices, starting at Tier 1. 

Another area of discussion was the issue of gover- 
nance. In every group, participants felt that compe- 
tencies should be articulated around understanding 
governing structures, with special attention to the 
unique demands of an organization's "authorizing en- 
vironment," whether it be a school district, church or 
synagogue, community center, for-profit corporation, 
YWCA, or other body. 

Financial Management 

This section sparked the most discussion at the public 
input meetings, mostly because participants often felt 
that West Virginia did not sufficiently spell out the com- 
plexity of managing a child care business, particularly 
for directors. Most comments focused on Tier 3. Some 
wanted the knowledge and skills involved in budget 
building, understanding the subsidy system, dealing 
with multiple funding streams, public relations, seek- 
ing additional funding opportunities, and fundraising 
strategies (including grant writing, marketing, and 
partnerships with community organizations) to be 
discussed more explicitly. Directors especially should 
be able to articulate the financial constraints they face 
to their stakeholders. One group suggested amending 
the Tier 3 item, "Collaborates with appropriate com- 
munity partners to ensure unduplicated costs," to state 
it more proactively, as "to maximize the use of resourc- 
es." An online survey respondent also suggested add- 
ing a competency on "developing a funding reserve to 
address contingencies." 
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Human Resource Management 

Specific suggestions from the input meetings included 
adding "knowledge of employee rights/' including the 
right to organize, to Tier 1, and "respecting employee 
rights" to Tiers 2 and 3. A number of meeting partici- 
pants felt that Tier 3 competencies should also include 
knowledge and skill about collective bargaining. Start- 
ing at Tier 2, some wanted more information about hir- 
ing, supervising, evaluating and terminating employ- 
ees. Others suggested an explicit mention at Tier 3, 
"Ensures staff knows and understands expectations," 
of the importance of orientation as a way to make this 
happen. Several participants urged an explicit mention 
at Tier 3 about providing written job descriptions and 
personnel policies, and at Tiers 1 and 2, about being 
familiar with these documents. Finally, some urged ex- 
plicit competency language regarding employee ben- 
efits — for example, how to research and arrange for the 
best health and retirement options. 

Regulations, Policies and Quality Standards 

Several input groups wanted to see more explicit men- 
tion in this performance area of the relevant types of 
regulations with which an administrator or manager 
should be familiar, including licensing regulations, 
funding policies, labor laws, health and safety codes, 
laws concerning sexual harassment in the workplace, 
and voluntary quality standards such as accreditation. 
In several groups, participants felt that the reference to 
policy in Tier 3 was not sufficient, and wanted to see 
more emphasis on understanding policies that impact 
early care and education programs, starting in Tier 2 
or even Tier 1. Finally, several groups contended that 
administrators and managers not only need to know 
about regulations and policies, but also to have a strat- 
egy for dealing with relevant issues as they arise — for 
example, evidence of abuse or harassment. 

Program Philosophy and Evaluation 

Some meeting participants wanted this section to in- 
clude strategic and long range planning, at least at Tier 
3, in order to realize program goals. Two groups felt 
strongly that this should be the first performance area 
listed in this domain. A number of participants also 
felt that this performance area should identify the dif- 
ferent levels of evaluation that are required in an ear- 
ly care and education program (e.g., individual staff, 
classrooms, and community relations). 
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DEVELOPING AND IMPLEMENTING 
EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATOR 
COMPETENCIES: REELECTIONS EROM 
KEY INEORMANTS IN OTHER STATES 

In the course of our research, we also conducted brief 
interviews with key informants who had been in- 
volved in developing competencies in the states of 
Nevada, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, in the inter- 
est in gaining insight about lessons learned in such a 
process. 

Nevada 

We interviewed Joanne Everts, director of early care 
and education for Washoe County, and Shelley Nye, 
director of Nevada's ECE professional registry. As an 
initial impetus for this work, Ms. Everts and Ms. Nye 
cited a regional meeting they had attended in San Eran- 
cisco, at which a representative of the National Child 
Care Information Center (NCCIC) gave a presentation 
on the importance of core competencies for early child- 
hood educators. 

The team that began Nevada's competencies effort 
included the Advisory Committee of the state's ECE 
professional development registry, and the Quality, 
Training and Licensing subcommittee of a larger state- 
wide child care advisory group; they were also able to 
hire a consultant who facilitated meetings and coordi- 
nated various task groups. Not wishing to start from 
scratch, the team gathered information from NCCIC 
and reviewed other states' materials, as well as Prepar- 
ing Early Childhood Professionals: NAEYC's Standards 
for Programs (Hyson, 2003), with various sub-groups 
examining the different domains of early childhood 
educator competency. The state models they preferred 
were those from Kansas /Missouri, New Jersey, and 
West Virginia; the smaller teams essentially worked by 
adapting and adding to existing models, and bringing 
drafts back to the larger group. 

By the end of the process, about 15 people were in- 
tensively working on it together, including represen- 
tatives of five of the state's six institutions of higher 
education; eventually, the entire group looked at every 
single competency standard. Eeeling substantial pres- 
sure to get the job done quickly, the group began its 
work in 2005 and completed it by August 2006. Our in- 
terviewees reported, however, that this tight schedule 



meant less time to engage the "direct provider com- 
munity," which they acknowledged as a shortcoming 
of the process. 

Nevertheless, they said, the document has proved to be 
a useful tool, laying out levels that show practitioners 
their needs for further training and professional devel- 
opment. In addition to planning individual trainings, 
members of the original team are now planning to de- 
velop the document as the basis for performance-based 
evaluations. Nevada's competencies are also aligned 
with its Pre-K Early Learning Guidelines; Infant and 
Toddler Guidelines are now being developed, which 
our interviewees anticipated would lead to some revis- 
iting of the language used in the Core Competencies 
document, related to infant and toddler care. 

When the competencies document was completed, 
5,000 copies were printed, and it was sent to all ECE 
centers in the state, given to all providers and train- 
ers in the state's professional development registry, 
and handed out at apprenticeship trainings, TEACH 
events, and elsewhere. It is also available online at 
the registry's website, http://www.nevada-registry. 
org/CoreCompetenciesEINALforWebsiteandDown- 
load3.5. 07.pdf. 

The "lessons learned" our interviewees cited included 
the following: 

• Get input from the provider community from 
the very beginning; getting more buy-in earlier 
would have been very helpful. 

• Since the core competencies document is a tool, a 
lot of attention has to be paid to training people 
in using the tool effectively. 

• The team put a great deal of effort into creating a 
final document that would be inviting to its audi- 
ence. Close attention should be paid to usability, 
format and appearance. 

Pennsylvania 

We conducted a conference call with Deb Mathias, 
Pennsylvania Office of Child Development and Early 
Learning; Gail Nourse, Director of Pennsylvania KEYS, 
which is responsible for implementing the state's Core 
Body of Knowledge, Professional Development Re- 
cords and Career Lattice systems, and Sue Mitchell, 
Early Learning Bureau, Division of Professional De- 
velopment and Standards, the office responsible for 
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crafting and implementing the state's Early Learning 
Standards. They described for us a process that took 
about three to four years to complete. 

Work originally began when ECE instructors from 
around the state began meeting together, a process 
that continued, without funding, for several years. It 
was challenging to keep any kind of momentum go- 
ing, however, until the state asked child care resource 
and referral agencies and Pennsylvania Pathways to 
become involved. These contractors developed a Ca- 
reer Development Committee. 

This committee represented stakeholders from 
throughout the state, including institutions of higher 
education. Head Start, child care centers, family child 
care providers, school-age programs, special educa- 
tion, the Department of Education, and advocates. 
Meeting every few months, supported by paid staff 
from the Department of Education, the committee de- 
veloped a general Core Body of Knowledge document 
for child care, and then added more specific adapta- 
tions to reflect the variety of programs and the state's 
higher education system. 

One important element that Pennsylvania had in place 
was the Professional Development Record (PDR) sys- 
tem, developed through funding from the Wheelock 
College Center for Career Development in Early Care 
and Education. Pennsylvania had piloted the PDR in 
the cities of Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and York, and in 
one rural county, training ten directors in each of these 
four sites to use the PDR and offer feedback. This led 
to a training of trainers and outreach to child care pro- 
grams statewide. While the PDR is still not required 
for licensing, it is required for participation in the Key- 
stone Stars Quality Initiative. 

Our interviewees reported that the Core Body of 
Knowledge document, available at http://www.pak- 
eys.org/docs /cbk.pdf, has encouraged and enabled 
educators throughout the state to identify their train- 
ing needs and to develop professional development 
plans. Every ECE professional development opportu- 
nity is now coded to reflect the core knowledge areas 
and levels it is concerned with, as well as the relevant 
Child Development Associate certificate (CDA) com- 
petency areas. As part of participating in the Keystone 
Stars quality rating system, directors are required to 
develop individual training plans with staff, as well as 
an overall facility training plan based on these identi- 



fied needs. They then receive assistance from regional 
KEYS staff in implementing their plan. 

In 2005, Permsylvania created the cross-sector Office 
of Child Development. Among its tasks has been to 
connect the Core Body of Knowledge document to the 
state's Early Learning Standards, in a way that would 
facilitate their use by all early childhood educators in 
Head Start, child care, public school, and early inter- 
vention programs. 

Our interviewees cited the following "lessons 
learned": 

• Setting different levels of educator competen- 
cy — beginning, developing, and mastered — was 
essential in helping all practitioners feel "bought 
in" to the process. 

• Piloting the PDR was also very useful for devel- 
oping "buy-in," and helping practitioners see 
themselves as professionals. The PDR has been 
key to operationalizing the Core Body of Knowl- 
edge system and making it successful. 

• Having all sectors of the ECE field represented 
in the process, including special education, was 
essential. 

• The support of paid staff to keep the process 
moving along was also critical. At first, the in- 
volvement of a paid contractor that represented 
the state was very valuable, but in the long run, 
state agencies themselves needed to "own" and 
sustain the process, with an adequate funding 
mechanism. 

• Specific pieces of the Core Body of Knowledge 
document were most efficiently developed by 
smaller groups. 

• The inclusion of school-age child care in the 
document remains an open question, with some 
wanting to continue this inclusion, and others 
not. 

• The interviewees felt that if they were conduct- 
ing the process again — and they might still revise 
the system with this in mind — they would also 
code available ECE training using information 
from the NAEYC Standards for Programs (Hy- 
son, 2003). 

West Virginia 

We interviewed Melanie Clark, West Virginia Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Resources, Division of 
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Early Care and Education. 

The state's original Core Competencies document was 
based on the Child Development Associate (CDA) 
competencies, but Ms. Clark reported that the CDA 
system is not widely used in West Virginia. When the 
state received federal Department of Labor funding for 
one of the original ECE apprenticeship programs, the 
need to develop core competencies and core knowl- 
edge areas to reflect that program became the major 
impetus for further action. West Virginia has also had 
a professional development registry for early child- 
hood educators since 2000. 

The group responsible for this effort was the PIECES 
(Partners Implementing an Early Care and Education 
System) Professional Development Committee, with 
a subcommittee known as the Core Competencies 
Workgroup. PIECES included representatives from 
the Department of Health and Human Resources, the 
Department of Education, resource and referral agen- 
cies, and the Office of Maternal and Child Health; the 
Core Competencies Workgroup included Head Start 
and child care directors. Department of Education 
and Division of Early Care and Education staff, state 
Licensing staff, a nurse, and others. The group began 
by looking at other states' materials, identifying what 
they liked best about each model, and all members vol- 
unteered for a particular subcommittee. Department 
of Health and Human Resources staff wrote the final 
version of the Core Competencies, using the various 
pieces that came in from the subcommittees. The full 
group reconvened regularly, either by conference call 
or face to face, to review drafts and suggest revisions. 

When the Core Competencies book was completed in 
2004, everyone in the state registry received a copy. 
The group was particularly eager to produce a beau- 
tifully designed, clear, and user-friendly document; 
printed copies have been widely available, and it is 
also online, at http://www.wvearlychildhood.org/ 
CoreCompetencies.pdf. Ms. Clark reported that direc- 
tors have liked the new three-tiered system very much, 
as it provides a clear continuum for professional de- 
velopment that had not been in place before, and feels 
inclusive for all. 

One of the more difficult decisions, Ms. Clark added, 
was how many tiers to create in the system; some states 
have many, and some have very few, and this debate 
was the sole focus of numerous meetings. One reason 



for the difficulty was that in some areas of competency, 
participants could readily imagine the need for addi- 
tional sub-tiers, while in other areas, they imagined 
fewer. In the end, the group stuck to the principle of 
giving every area the same number of tiers. 

The state's Early Learning Guidelines were also brand 
new when the Core Competencies were being writ- 
ten. Since largely the same staff worked on both, these 
were aligned with each other almost immediately, as 
well as with the NAEYC Standards for Programs (Hy- 
son, 2003). 
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CONCLUSION 

It is our hope that this compilation of background re- 
search and public input from California's early care 
and education field will be instructive and useful for 
the Department of Education's development of re- 
vised and expanded ECE competencies for our state. 
As we gathered feedback from ECE practitioners from 
around the state, several strong concerns emerged that 
bear repeating here. 

Eirst, the ECE field is concerned about the process by 
which competencies will now be developed in Cali- 
fornia — how, and by whom — and, in particular, about 
how they will be used. Will competencies become the 
basis for performance-based evaluation of early child- 
hood educators? Will they be linked to an ECE quality 
rating system? Will they be tied to a revised certifica- 
tion and credentialing system for ECE practitioners? 
How will competencies interface with the ECE profes- 
sional development system now in place, particularly 
the Child Development Permit Matrix? The field is ea- 
ger to have information, and input, at each stage of this 
forthcoming process. 

Next, many participants in our input sessions noted a 
stark contrast between what these new ECE competen- 
cies will potentially expect of early childhood educa- 
tors, and the realities of the training opportunities that 
practitioners currently have. Nowhere did we hear that 
members of the field, as a result, wanted to simplify or 
weaken the competencies; rather, they were concerned 
that new competencies go hand in hand with substan- 
tial additional resources for professional development 
and higher education. We frequently heard the fear 
that, short of such resources, a comprehensive new set 
of ECE competencies could become, in effect, an "un- 
funded mandate." 

Eurther, participants wanted competencies to be de- 
veloped as a living document, subject to periodic re- 
view and updating in order to stay current, since the 
research and knowledge base of early care and educa- 
tion is constantly changing and growing. 

Einally, we overwhelmingly heard, in the online sur- 
vey and at our series of public input meetings, that the 
development of revised and expanded ECE compe- 
tencies was a major opportunity for California to take 
national leadership in highlighting the central impor- 
tance of educator competency in the areas of cultural 



diversity, dual language learning, and the care and 
education of children with special needs. While we 
have learned a great deal from reviewing the work of 
other states, and are confident that much of it is read- 
ily adaptable to California, we consistently heard that 
no other state or organization has addressed the above 
questions in a way that adequately reflects the diverse 
needs of California's children and families. The state's 
ECE field is eager to be of service in articulating stan- 
dards for early educators in terms of culture, dual lan- 
guage learning, and special needs, in a way that has 
not been done before. 

We appreciate the opportunity to provide this infor- 
mation toward revising and renewing California's 
early childhood educator competencies. We are grate- 
ful to the David and Lucile Packard Eoundation for its 
generous support, and to the California Department of 
Education and Eirst 5 California for their eagerness to 
undertake this vital work. 
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